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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education,  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  your  community,  your  workplace,  and  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 


To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials; 


• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  textbook  Sightlines  10  (Prentice  Hall  Canada) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Jake  and  the  Kid:  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  CD  (Module  5) 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare  (Harcourt  Brace  Canada,  1999)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell  (Module  5) 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  suggested  in  Module  4,  Section  4 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 


In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR  or  DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your 
own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend, 
classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re 
having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1. 


y ssessment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  something  in  Sightlines  10. 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might 
find  useful. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Audio  CD  or  the  Jake  and  the  Kid 
CD. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 


odule  Overview 


^(^on  4 


The  Language  of  Poetry 


Form  and  Structure  in  Poetry 


The  Feature  Film 


The  best  and  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world  cannot  be  seen  or  even 
touched.  They  must  be  felt  with  the 
heart . 

—Helen  Keller  (1880-1968) 

In  this  module,  you’ll  read  of  things  that  cannot 
be  seen  or  touched,  in  poems  that  are 
purposefully  designed  to  be  felt  with  the  heart. 


Also  in  this  module,  you’ll  study  another 
powerful  mode  of  expression  that  appeals  directly 
to  the  heart — the  feature  film.  Movies  have  a lot 
in  common  with  poetry.  It’s  no  accident  that 
good  movies  are  often  described  as  being  poetic 
or  lyrical. 


Module  Overview 


When  was  the  last  time  your  emotions  were 
stirred  by  something  that  you  read?  What  were 
you  reading?  Why  did  this  text  connect  with  you 
so  powerfully? 


Carefully  chosen  words,  skilfully  woven  together, 
can  tell  a story,  paint  a mental  picture,  share  a 
feeling,  or  express  an  insight.  They  have  the 
ability  to  touch  your  heart  and  change  the  way 
you  see  things.  While  all  successful  writers  know 
the  value  of  choosing  words  carefully  to  enhance 
the  impact  of  their  writing,  no  writer  chooses 
words  more  carefully  than  the  poet. 


In  this  section,  you’ll  explore  the  power  of  poetry. 
You’ll  learn  that  poetry  is  powerful  because  it 
uses,  according  to  the  definition  of  poet  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  “the  best  words  in 
their  best  order.” 


A poem  is  a watch  designed 
To  tick  forever  in  the  mind, 


t#'-: ' 


—Fred  Cogswell  (b.  1917), 
Canadian  poet 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  why  poetry  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  literary 
forms  of  expression?  What  is  it  about  poetry  that  compels  people  to  create  it  and 
read  it  to  the  extent  that  they  do? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  poetry  is  a natural  mode  of  expression.  The 
rhythms  of  poetry  are  the  rhythms  of  life.  You  speak  and  think  poetically,  and  when 
you  need  to  share  your  deepest  thoughts  and  strongest  emotions,  you  more  often 
than  not  do  so  in  a poetic  form. 

To  read  a poem  is  to  hear  it  with  our  eyes; 
to  hear  it  is  to  see  it  with  our  ears. 


—Octavio  Paz  (1914-1998),  Mexican  poet,  writer,  and  diplomat 


Mr.  Haas:  How  many  of  you  have  ever  written  a poem  without  being  asked  by  a 
teacher?  What  prompted  you  to  write  your  poems? 

Chelsea:  I just  enjoy  rhyming  and  playing  with  words. 

Dominic:  When  I was  a kid,  I believed  I’d  be  a famous  poet.  1 wrote  short 

rhyming  poems  almost  every  day.  I recently  reread  them.  Were  they  ever  bad! 

Mr.  Haas:  Did  you  throw  them  away? 

Dominic:  Are  you  kidding?  They’re  precious  to  me.  They  were  what  1 was  during 
those  days.  1 would  never  throw  them  away. 

Brandon:  On  days  when  I’m  sad.  I’ll  write  poetry  to  help  me  get  through  the  day 
by  expressing  how  I feel.  I also  write  poetry  to  celebrate  my  life  when  I’m 
feeling  especially  happy. 

Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  ever  share  those  poems  with  an  audience? 

Brandon:  No  way.  I just  need  to  write  the  poems.  I don’t  want  to  share  them. 

Mr.  Haas:  Most  of  you  have  written  poems,  and  that  helps  to  explain  the 
continuing  popularity  of  poetry. 

What  better  way  is  there  to  express  your  feelings? 


A poem  is  never  a put-up  job,  so  to  speak.  It  begins  as 
a lump  in  the  throat,  a sense  of  wrong,  a homesickness, 
a love  sickness.  It  is  never  a thought  to  begin  with. 

—Robert  Frost  (1874-1963),  American  poet 
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Purposes  of  Poetry 


Poetry  can  do  many  things — describe  a sunset,  capture  an  early  spring  morning, 
record  the  song  of  a lark,  and  free  the  spirit.  When  you  feel  strongly  about 
something  and  you  wish  to  share  your  thoughts  and  emotions,  would  you  consider 
writing  a novel,  essay,  or  short  story?  Not  likely.  But  you  might  consider  writing  a 
poem  or  a song.  Whether  or  not  you  share  your  writing  is  not  important.  It’s  the 
process  of  creating  the  poem  that  makes  you  feel  better  or  helps  you  celebrate. 


In  your  journal,  explore  your  poetry-writing  experiences.  Consider  the  following: 

• Have  you  ever  written  poems?  If  so,  discuss  when  and  why  you  did  so. 

• Did  you  share  your  poems  with  anyone?  Why  or  why  not? 


5 • Have  any  of  your  friends  or  family  members  written  poetry?  If  so,  who? 

Describe  their  poems. 


• How  do  you  feel  when  you’re  asked  to  write  poetry  as  a class  assignment? 
Explain. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  word  poetry 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  poiein, 
which  translates  as  to  make  or  to 
create.  How  appropriate!  When  you 
make  a poem,  aren’t  you  being 
creative? 


The  Inuit  word  for  making  poetry  is 
the  same  as  the  word  for  to  breathe. 
This  word  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Inuktitut  word  for  the  soul, 
amerca.  This,  too,  suggests  how 
people  feel  about  the  origins  and 
sources  of  poetry. 


Personal  Connection 


Mr.  Haas:  Let’s  explore  your  reactions  to  poetry. 

Lin:  That  poem  you  assigned  yesterday  was  the  worst.  It  was  so  boring! 

Brandon:  Are  you  serious?  That  poem  was  great.  I liked  it  so  much  that  I put  it  on 
my  mirror. 

Chelsea:  People  respond  in  different  ways  to  the  same  poem.  Some  may  love  it, 
and  others  hate  it.  Some  may  be  bored  by  it,  while  others  find  it  totally 
absorbing.  It  depends  on  how  you  relate  to  it. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  Your  response  is  often  determined  by  whether  or  not  you  can 
personally  connect  to  a poem.  Sometimes,  there’s  little  that  you  can  personally 
identify  with,  and  so  you  feel  bored  by  a poem.  However,  another  reader  may 
connect  in  many  ways  and  so  find  the  same  poem  fascinating. 


Ways  You  Can  Connect  to  a Poem 

There  are  many  ways  you  can  personally  connect  to  a poem.  Here  are  several: 

• similarities  between  yourself  and  the  speaker 

• similarities  between  people  you  know  and  characters  in  the  poem 

• the  situation,  conflict,  or  circumstance  described 

• the  emotions  expressed 

• the  mood  created  in  you 

• a memory  evoked  by  the  poem 

• an  image  created  in  your  mind 

• the  ideas  developed  (whether  you  agree  or  not) 

• an  appreciation  of  the  style  or  craft  of  the  poet 
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speaker 


the  voice  through 
which  a poet 
speaks 


dramatic  context 


the  time,  place,  or 
circumstance 
depicted  in  a poem 


Now  read  a poem  that  you’ll  very  likely  be  able  to  connect  to.  It’s  called 
“Loneliness”  and  is  found  on  page  95  of  Sightlines  10. 


Write  a brief  paragraph  discussing  your  personal  cormections  to  the  poem 
“Loneliness.”  What  specifically  were  you  able  to  connect  with?  What  did  you  like 
or  dislike  about  it? 


To  get  the  most  out  of  a poem,  you  need  to  identify  who  or  what  the  speaker  is  and 
then  determine  the  dramatic  context. 

Do  not  assume  that  the  speaker  is  the  poet.  Sometimes,  a male  poet  will  use  a 
female  speaker  as  the  voice  of  the  poem  and  vice  versa.  Sometimes,  a teenaged  poet 
will  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  older  adult. 

To  identify  the  speaker,  you  need  to  determine  the  person’s 

• approximate  age  and  gender 

• social  role  or  status,  for  example,  father,  younger 
sister,  retired  teacher,  or  unemployed  worker 

• dominant  emotion 

The  dramatic  context  of  a poem  refers  to  the  time,  place,  or  circumstance  depicted. 
What  is  happening,  has  just  happened,  or  is  about  to  happen  in  the  poem? 

1.  Who  do  you  imagine  the  speaker  to  be  in  the  poem  “Loneliness”?  What  do  you 
think  prompted  the  writing  of  this  poem? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  144.^  ^ 


One  of  the  best  ways  of  studying  and  appreciating  poetry  is  by  writing  it.  In  this 
module,  you’ll  get  many  opportunities  to  write  poetry.  Most  of  this  writing  will  be  in 
response  to  or  in  imitation  of  a poem  you’ve  just  read. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment,  v 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


How  to  Read  a Poem 


You  may  think  the  ability  to  read  poetry  does  not  need  to  be  worked  on.  You  know 
how  to  read,  and  besides,  poetry  is  a personal  thing.  But  the  fact  remains,  students 
sometimes  find  poetry  difficult  to  understand  and  appreciate.  This  difficulty  may  be 
a result  of  poor  poetry-reading  habits. 

2.  By  now,  you  should  have  a few  ideas  about  what  readers  of  poems  should  and 
should  not  do.  In  your  notebook,  make  lists  of  “dos  and  don’ts”  for  a good 
reader  of  poetry.  You  might  set  your  lists  up  like  this: 

a.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does  . . . 

b.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does  not  . . . 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  144. 


Read  the  following  advice  written  by  the  Canadian  poet  Ken  Norris,  and  answer  the 
questions  based  on  it. 

You  Are  Reading  This  Too  Fast 

You  are  reading  this  too  fast. 

Slow  down,  for  this  is  poetry 
and  poetry  works  slowly. 

Unless  you  live  with  it  a while 

the  spirit  will  never  descend.  5 

It's  so  easy  to  quickly  cut  across  the  surface 
and  then  claim  there  was  nothing  to  find. 

Touch  the  poem  gently  with  your  eyes 
just  as  you  would  touch  a lover's  flesh. 

Poetry  is  an  exercise  in  patience,  10 

you  must  wait  for  it  to  come  to  you. 

The  spirit  manifests  in  many  guises; 
some  quiver  with  beauty, 
some  vibrate  with  song. 

What  is  happening?  15 

Slow  down,  slow  down, 

take  a few  deep  breaths, 

read  the  poem  slowly, 

read  the  lines  one  at  a time, 

read  the  words  one  by  one,  20 

read  the  spaces  between  the  words, 

get  sleepy,  this  is  poetry, 

relax  until  your  heart 

is  vulnerable,  wide  open.^ 


' Ken  Norris,  "You  Are  Reading  This  Too  Fast,”  in  Whirlwinds  (Montreal:  Guernica  Editions  Inc.,  1983).  Reproduced 
by  permission. 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


3.  In  the  poem  “You  Are  Reading  This  Too  Fast,”  what  do  you  think  the  word  spirit 
refers  to  in  lines  5 and  12?  Explain. 


' 4^' 


Imagine  you’re  writing  a letter  to  a friend  who  has  entered  a poetry-reading 
contest.  Offer  your  friend  detailed  advice  on  how  to  prepare  for  and  present  an 
effective  reading  of  a poem.  « ^ 


A good  poem  is  a contribution  to  reality. 

The  world  is  never  the  same 

once  a good  poem  has  been  added  to  it. 

A good  poem  helps  to  change 
the  shape  of  the  universe, 

helps  to  extend  everyone's  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
world  around  him.^ 


—Dylan  Thomas  (1914-1953) 


4.  Treat  the  following  series  of  questions  as  a prereading  exercise  for  the  next  poem. 
If  you  can,  get  together  with  another  person  or  group  of  students  and  discuss  the 
questions.  If  you’re  working  on  your  own,  do  this  task  as  a journal  entry. 

(Journal  Entry  4C2). 

• Is  there  anyone  that  you  envy?  Is  there  someone  that  you’re  jealous  of? 


• What  is  it  about  this  person  that  you’re  jealous  of?  Clothes?  Looks?  Money? 
Friends?  Marks? 


How  do  you  express  your  jealousy?  Describe  an  event  in  your  life  that 
involves  reacting  to  or  expressing  jealousy. 


Now  read  the  poem  “Envy”  on  pages  41  and  42  of  Sightlines  10. 


' Dylan  Thomas,  quote.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  David  Higham  Associates. 


The  Poetry 


Explore  your  reaction  to  this  poem.  Did  you  like  or  dislike  it?  Explain.  Were  you 
confused  by  the  way  the  words  were  broken  up  on  the  page?  Explore  why  the 
poet  arranged  the  words  the  way  he  did. 


5.  The  speaker  in  the  poem  compares  himself  constantly  to  the  boy  he  envies. 
Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  two  boys.  Do  so  in  the  form  of  a chart  similar 
to  the  one  that  follows.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you: 


The  Speaker 

The  Other  Boy 

envies 

is  envied 

is  not  guileless  and  bold 

can  fight  well — is  guileless  and  bold 

6.  What  does  the  speaker  see  as  his  future?  What  does  he  decide  to  do? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  144. 


Personal  Response 


personal 

response 


a reaction  to  a text 
that  expresses  a 
personal  opinion 
and  considers  the 
text  in  light  of 
previous  personal 
literary  or  real 
experience 


In  Module  1,  Section  2:  Lesson  2,  you  learned  how  to  write  a personal  response  to  a 
poem.  You  may  wish  to  review  this  material  before  proceeding. 

When  you  first  encounter  any  literary  text,  whether  a novel  or  a feature  film,  you 
don’t  immediately  begin  to  analyse  it.  Instead,  you  express  how  you  feel  about  it. 

In  the  same  way,  a personal  response  to  a poem  should  record  your  initial  and 
automatic  reaction.  Did  you  like  or  dislike  the  poem?  Did  it  remind  you  of  something 
else  that  you  may  have  read  or  experienced  in  your  life? 
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Mr.  Haas:  I’m  going  to  read  the  first  verse  of  a poem  called  “The  Cape”  by  Katie 
Pollis.  As  you  listen,  keep  track  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 


Looking  through  the  window 
that  should  be  a ship's 
across  the  meadow  to  where 
the  ocean  was  before  the  fog, 
even  the  horse  has  gone 
finally  home,  though 
my  imagination  sees  him  lying 
upended  in  the  rain.^ 


Lin:  You  read  that  in  a spooky  manner,  as  if  you  were  telling  a ghost  story. 

Mr.  Haas:  I read  it  that  way  because  I know  the  poem  well,  and  I wanted  my 
voice  to  create  a particular  mood.  But  before  we  get  to  the  words  that  help 
create  that  mood,  describe  your  first  impressions  of  the  poem.  What  did  you 
feel  or  think  or  see?  Did  you  like  what  you  heard,  or  were  you  merely 
confused? 

Dominic:  I liked  what  I heard.  I saw  a series  of  images— a stretch  of  land  and  the 
ocean. 

Brandon:  I saw  fog  covering  water  so  that  it  looked  like  land— a fluffy  meadow. 


Chelsea:  I was  on  a ship  once,  and  the  windows  were  small  and  fogged  up.  I 
guess  that’s  what  the  speaker  meant  by  “the  window  that  should  be  a ship’s. 


Katie  Pollis,  “The  Cape,”  in  Sightlines  10  (St.  John’s:  Breakwater  Books,  n.d.),  376.  Reproduced  by  permission. 


Mr.  Haas:  Those  are  excellent  personal  responses  to  the  poem.  You’re  identifying 
the  mood  created.  You’re  sharing  the  images  evoked.  You’re  also  recalling 
previous  experiences  to  help  make  sense  of  what  you  heard.  But  how  did  you 
feel?  Did  you  like  what  you  heard? 

Lin:  1 was  curious  about  what  was  going  on.  I wanted  to  know  more. 

Chelsea:  1 was  confused  by  the  part  about  the  horse  going  home  and  the  speaker 
imagining  it  ‘Tying  upended  in  the  rain.” 

Brandon:  1 can’t  get  that  picture  out  of  my  head.  I can  see  that  horse  with  its  legs 
sticking  straight  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Haas:  How  does  that  make  you  feel?  Be  specific. 

Brandon:  Nervous.  Uncomfortable.  Afraid. 


Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  Now  read  the  rest  of  the  poem  on  your  own.  Read  it  at  least 
twice  before  completing  the  questions  that  come  after. 


Read  “The  Cape”  by  Katie  Pollis  on  page  376  of  Sightlines  10. 


Write  a personal  response  to  the  poem  “The  Cape.”  In  your  entry,  consider  these 
questions: 

• Do  you  like  or  dislike  the  poem?  Explain. 

• What  words,  phrases,  or  images  did  you  find  that  were  particularly  effective 
or  interesting? 


• What  other  literary  texts — poems,  stories,  films,  pictures — do  some  of  the 
lines  or  images  in  the  poem  remind  you  of?  Explore  the  similarities  or 
differences. 


• Do  any  of  the  lines  or  descriptions  remind  you  of  a personal  experience  or 
something  that  occurred  to  someone  you  know?  Explain. 


• What  does  this  poem  make  you  think  about  or  feel? 
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In  this  lesson,  you  explored  the  power  and  continuing  popularity  of  poetry.  You  also 
learned  that  poetry  serves  a variety  of  purposes.  Identifying  the  speaker  and  the 
dramatic  context  can  help  you  to  better  understand  and  appreciate  what  a poem  is 
attempting  to  accomplish. 

Much  of  this  lesson  focused  on  helping  you  personally  connect  to  poetry.  You  also 
reviewed  how  to  write  a personal  response  to  a poem. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  explore  a specific  theme  developed  in  many  poems — facing 
challenges. 


esson  2:  Fad 


en^es 


r 


dilemma 


a difficult  situation 
involving  a choice 
between  two 
alternatives  that  are 
equally  undesirable 


You  may  often  be  faced  with  difficult  situations  that  compel  you  to  make  important 
choices.  The  choices  could  involve  your  deepest  values  in  conflict  with  your 
strongest  emotions.  Such  difficult  choices  are  called  dilemmas.  A dilemma  is  a 
difficult  situation  involving  a choice  between  two  alternatives  that  are  equally 
undesirable.  The  way  in  which  you  go  about  making  choices  and  the  nature  of  the 
choices  themselves  reveals  who  and  what  you  really  are. 

Some  of  your  favourite  poems  are  likely  ones  that  explore  dilemmas.  A poem  can 
vividly  recreate  what  it  feels  like  to  be  in  a dilemma. 


Mr.  Haas:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a dilemma  that  you  might  face? 

Brandon:  Say  you  believe  very  strongly  that  it’s  wrong  to  cheat  on  tests  or  to  steal. 
One  day,  you  see  your  best  friend  cheating  or  shoplifting.  You  have  to  decide 
what  you’re  going  to  do  about  it. 

Chelsea:  Well,  a lot  of  people  wouldn’t  tell  on  their  best  friend. 

Mr.  Haas:  They  may  not,  but  by  making  that  choice,  what  would  they  have 
learned  about  themselves? 

Dominic:  That  friendship  is  more  important  than  honesty. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  Their  previous  belief  is  no  longer  as  strong.  In  a way,  they  too 
have  become  dishonest  by  looking  the  other  way. 


In  your  journal,  describe  a situation  in  which  you  or  someone  you  know  faced  a 
dilemma.  What  were  the  two  unpleasant  choices?  How  did  you  or  that  other 
person  go  about  making  a decision?  What  happened  afterwards? 


The  boy  in  the  next  poem  is  faced  with  a dilemma.  Read  “Cooks  Brook”  by 
A1  Pittman  on  page  134  of  Sightlines  10,  and  think  about  what  you  would  do  in  a 
similar  situation. 

1.  What  did  you  think  of  this  poem?  Explain  which  elements  of  the  poem  you  could 
personally  connect  to. 

2.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  reading  this  poem?  If  so,  why? 
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3.  How  would  you  describe  the  language  used  in  the  poem?  Take  into  consideration 
the  entire  poem.  Were  there  any  parts  that  you  would  consider  more  “poetic” 
than  others? 

4.  What  lines  in  the  poem  suggest  its  theme  or  deeper  meaning?  Using  your  own 
words,  express  the  theme  of  the  poem. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  I^Lesson  2 on  page  145, 


Now  read  the  following  class  discussion  about  the  poem. 


Mr.  Haas:  In  what  ways  did  you  personally  connect  to  the  poem  “Cooks  Brook”? 

Chelsea:  1 thought  the  name  was  familiar.  So  I checked  the  author’s  biography  in 
Sightlines  10  and  learned  that  Cooks  Brook  is  in  Newfoundland.  I’ve  actually 
been  there.  I didn’t  go  to  the  ledge  talked  about  in  the  poem,  but  I was  close. 

Lin:  I really  connected.  Once,  at  a pool  with  a high  diving  tower,  all  my  friends 
went  up  and  jumped  off.  They  coaxed  me  to  the  top,  but  when  I looked  down, 
I froze.  I crawled  to  the  steps  and  down.  They  all  laughed  and  teased  me.  That 
was  the  last  time  I ever  went  to  that  pool. 

Dominic:  At  first  I was  confused  by  the  lack  of  punctuation  in  this  poem,  but  then 
I caught  on  and  it  wasn’t  a problem. 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  would  the  poet  choose  to  leave  out  punctuation  and  most 
capitalization? 

Brandon:  Maybe  to  catch  the  feeling  of  a moment  that  happens  so  quickly,  there 
isn’t  time  for  pauses. 

Lin:  Yes,  the  actual  moment  passes  quickly,  but  the  feeling  seems  to  last  forever — 
it’s  almost  like  slow  motion.  At  least  that’s  what  I felt. 


Dominic:  I like  the  difference  between  appearance  and  reality.  The  diver  appears 
brave  and  fearless,  but  inside  there  is  fear  and  self-doubt. 


Brandon:  At  the  end,  the  diver  acts  like  there  was  nothing  to  it,  but  the  last  three 
lines  tell  us  the  reality.  The  diver  is  terrified  and  probably  has  frequent 
nightmares  about  the  situation. 


alliteration 


the  repetition  of 
initial  consonant 
sounds 


Lin:  The  last  three  lines  are  very  poetic.  The  rest  of  the  poem  reads  like  everyday 
prose,  but  the  last  three  lines  are  different. 

Chelsea:  I noticed  some  alliteration,  like  “daringly  defied  the  demons”  and  “climb 
the  cliff.” 

Mr.  Haas:  What  is  this  poem  trying  to  say?  What  strong  feelings  are  being  shared? 


Chelsea:  These  lines  say  it  all  to  me:  “it  would  be  better  to  die  / skull  smashed 
open  in  the  water  / than  it  would  be  to  climb  / backwards  down  to  the 
beach.”  Some  people  would  rather  die  than  be  embarrassed  in  front  of  their 
friends.  It’s  kind  of  true,  but  a little  exaggerated. 


Mr.  Haas:  Remember,  effective  poetry  will  often  exaggerate  to  heighten  emotion. 


Brandon:  But  people  do  talk  like  that — I was  so  embarrassed,  I could  have  died. 
It’s  an  exaggeration,  and  everybody  realizes  it. 


Dominic:  The  last  three  lines  of  the  poem  are  very  important.  They  suggest  that 
people  who  appear  brave  for  accepting  a dare  may  actually  be  quite  terrified. 
It’s  all  a front. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  A1  Pittman,  the  author  of  “Cooks  Brook,”  was  a terrible 
speller!  He  actually  failed  Grade  8 English  because  of  his  poor  spelling.  Despite 
this  shortcoming,  he  was  already  heavily  into  writing. 

By  the  time  he  was  in  Grade  8,  he  had  already  written  several  plays  for  family 
performances  on  his  front  porch.  He  eventually  became  a well-respected  poet, 
editor,  CBC  scriptwriter,  and  professor  of  English. 


Narrative  Poetry 


The  next  poem  youTl  read  is  a long  narrative.  Don’t  be  discouraged  by  its  length. 
Students  find  this  poem  to  be  immediately  engaging.  It  tells  a good  story  with  a 
thought-provoking  ending. 


Because  it’s  a narrative  poem,  you’ll  be  able  to  use  what  you  know  about  the 
elements  of  fiction  to  help  you  appreciate  and  understand  the  poem. 

Before  you  start  reading  the  poem,  prepare  yourself  in  the  following  ways; 

• Look  at  the  illustrations  that  accompany  the  poem.  They’re  found  on  pages 
119,  120,  and  122  of  Sightlines  10.  What  thoughts  and  emotions  occur  to  you  as 
you  view  the  pictures? 

• Read  the  author’s  biography  on  page  392  of  Sightlines  10.  Did  you  find  any 
information  that  might  be  helpful  in  understanding  or  appreciating  the  poem? 


• Some  students  find  this  poem  difficult  because  of  the  vocabulary.  Remember  to 
add  words  to  your  vocabulary  log  in  the  Assignment  Booklet. 


Here  is  a list  of  words  from  the  poem,  not  associated  with  mountain  climbing,  that 
you  may  need  to  look  up.  You  could  include  some  or  all  of  them  in  your  log: 


• astride 

• baulked 

• buoying 

• fetid 


• flagged 

• gore 

• lobbed 

• spectral 


• splayed 

• sprawling 

• unmarred 

• upbraided 


For  your  convenience,  the  following  mountain-climbing  words  from  the  poem  are 
defined  and  alphabetized  for  you.  Keep  this  list  handy  as  you  read  the  poem. 


arete 

beetle-seal 

bergschrund 

1 

a sharp  mountain  spur  or  ridge 

a stamp  with  an  image  of  a scarab 

a crevasse  in  a snow  field 

(sacred  beetle)  that  ancient  Egyptians 
pressed  into  balls  of  moist  clay  to  seal 
letters,  official  documents,  containers. 

and  doors  to  safeguard  the  contents 
from  unauthorized  persons 



caini 


Cambrian 


cascades 


a pile  of  stones  used  to  cover  a body 
or  as  a memorial 


chasm 


an  early  geological  age 


waterfalls 


chimney 


cirque 


a deep  opening  or  crack  in  the  earth 


a crack  wide  enough  for  a person  to 
climb  up  in 


a circular  valley 


a gap  or  pass 


perennial  plants  that  have  blue,  white, 
red,  or  yellow  funnel-shaped  flowers 


small  trees  of  the  pine  family 


maw 

a mouth  or  an  opening 


moraine 

a ridge  of  rocks  left  by  glacial  action 


neve 

a field  of  compacted  snow 
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pika 

a species  of  hare  found  in  the  Rockies 


ruck 

a crowd;  a large  group  of  unremarkable 
people 


saxifrage 

a low-growing  plant 


scarp 

a steep  slope 


Spire 

a narrow  mountain  peak 


Strata 

layers  of  rock  and  earth 


seracs 

angular  or  tower-like  segments  of 
glacier 


scree 

a steep  slope  of 


fossils  of  extinct  marine  arthropods 


Find  the  narrative  poem  “David”  by  Earle  Birney  on  page  118  of  Sightlines  10. 

You  should  already  have  viewed  the  three  pictures  that  accompany  the  poem  and 
reviewed  and  researched  the  vocabulary  words  that  were  listed  previously. 

You’re  now  ready  to  read  the  poem.  You’ll  note  that  the  poem  is  relatively  long,  but 
don’t  let  this  intimidate  you.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  you’ll  be  instructed  to  read  a 
certain  number  of  lines  at  a time  and  then  answer  questions.  Follow  the  directions 
closely,  and  imagine  that  you’re  in  a classroom  setting  with  Mr.  Haas  and  his 
students. 


You're  about  to  read  the 
poem  "David."  Look  at 
the  title.  What  literary 
or  cultural  associations 
do  you  have  with  the 
name  David? 


There  was  a David  in 
the  Bible.  As  a young 
boy,  he  killed  a 
giant— Goliath— with 
a slingshot. 


Yes.  The  name  David  \s 
associated  with  giant-killers. 
Are  there  any  other 
associations  with  the  name 
David? 


I went  to  Italy 
last  summer,  and 
I saw  the  famous 
"David"  statue  in 
Florence.  It  is 
incredibly 
beautiful. 


When  we  refer  to  the  "David"  statue  sculpted  by 
Michelangelo,  we  associate  it  with  bodily  perfection. 
Let's  get  on  with  the  poem.  Perhaps  the  author, 
Earle  Birney,  chose  this  name  on  purpose. 


Read  the  first  two  sections  of  the  poem  only.  Read  them  several  times,  and  look  up 
any  words  that  you’re  unfamiliar  with. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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5.  What  do  you  think  is  the  main  purpose  of  Section  II?  What  strong  impressions  do 
you  get  from  reading  the  descriptions? 


r 


Did  you  know  that  authors  are  often  reluctant  to  offer  interpretations  of  their 
work?  They  believe  that  it’s  up  to  the  reader  to  find  meaning  in  the  words. 

Earle  Birney  is  one  of  those  rare  authors  who  has  commented  on  his  own  work. 
When  asked  about  his  poem  “David,”  he  has  said  that  it’s  about  “the  duality  of 
human  experience  as  symbolized  by  mountain  climbing—the  hair’s  breadth 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  beauty  and  the  exhilaration  of  being  alive,  and,  on  the 
other,  fear  and  nightmare  and  death  and  the  static,  dumb  hostility  of  the 
non-human  world.” 


Now  read  Sections  III,  IV,  and  V on  pages  119  and  120.  After  you’ve  read  these  three 
sections,  read  the  following  class  discussion.  The  teacher  will  be  asking  questions. 
Try  answering  each  question  yourself,  and  then  compare  your  response  to  the 
responses  of  the  other  students. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  happens  in  Section  III  of  the  poem? 


Remember  that  before  you  read  how  the  students  respond,  try  answering  the 
teacher’s  question.  Summarize  the  important  details  shared  in  Section  III. 


Dominic:  They  got  caught  in  a rainsquall  and  nearly  died.  The  rain  turned  to  ice, 
and  they  didn’t  dare  move  for  fear  of  losing  their  grip.  They  had  to  hold  on  for 
dear  life  for  hours  until  the  sun  melted  the  ice. 


Lin:  The  narrator  also  develops  a stronger  bond  with  David  because  David  taught 
him  how  to  survive  such  situations— by  telling  stories  and  repeating  songs 
and  naming  rock  strata. 


Chelsea:  David  saw  a spire  that  he  ended  up  calling  the  Finger.  This  might  be 
important  later  on,  or  why  mention  it?  Maybe  they’ll  try  to  climb  it. 

Brandon:  1 think  that  the  most  important  thing  that  happened  is  they  found  the 
bones  of  a mountain  goat  that  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  do  you  think  the  discovery  of  these  bones  is  significant? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  question  before  reading  further. 


Brandon:  I’d  be  nervous  if  I found  the  bones  of  a mountain  goat.  Goats  are 
fantastic  climbers.  If  a goat  can  fall,  what  are  people  doing  up  there? 

Mr.  Haas:  Anything  important  to  note  in  Section  IV? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  question. 

Lin:  More  mountain  climbing  and  a stronger  bond  developing  between  the 
narrator  and  David. 

Chelsea:  More  descriptions  of  how  harsh  and  cruel  the  environment  can  be. 

Mr.  Haas:  Give  some  examples  of  these  descriptions. 

Provide  examples  that  emphasize  the  harshness  of  the  environment. 

Chelsea:  “The  long  ascent  of  the  lonely  valley.” 

Dominic:  “Scarred  by  lightning”  and  “ghostly  trilobites.” 

Mr.  Haas:  The  author  doesn’t  want  us  to  forget  that  mountains  are  unforgiving. 
What  should  we  take  note  of  in  Section  V? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  question. 
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Brandon:  David  is  a bit  of  a show-off,  quite  proud  of  his  ability  to  climb 

outthrusts.  He’s  described  as  “grinning”  after  he  dances  through  the  air  and 
kicks  his  way  to  the  crest.  A proud  man,  I would  say. 


Lin:  “Pride  cometh  before  a fail.” 

Mr.  Haas:  Perhaps.  Anything  else? 

Dominic:  I didn’t  like  that  David  killed  the  hurt  robin. 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  did  he  kill  the  robin?  By  answering  this,  you’ll  arrive  at  David’s 
philosophy  of  life. 


I’ry  answering  the  teacher’s  question. 


Chelsea:  He  says  he  killed  it  because  the  robin  could  never  fly  again.  David  seems 
to  feel  that  quality  of  life  is  important.  The  narrator  wants  to  tame  the  bird,  but 
David  implies  that  it’s  not  enough  to  be  alive— you  have  to  be  able  to  fly,  to  do 
great  things.  Tamed  and  earthbound  is  no  life  for  a robin,  according  to  David. 


In  your  journal,  reflect  on  David’s  philosophy  of  life.  Consider  whether  or  not 
he’s  right  in  believing  that  the  quality  of  life  is  more  important  than  life  itself. 


Mr.  Haas:  Section  VI  has  a unique  description  of  nature.  What  does  it  say? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  question. 


Brandon:  That  nature  can  be  generous  and  good.  They  caught  five  trout,  they 
noticed  the  woods  alive  with  deer,  and  they  ate  hatfuls  of  raspberries. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Excellent!  What  happens  in  Section  VII?  Were  you  surprised? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  questions. 


Chelsea:  They  tried  climbing  the  Finger,  ignoring  all  signs  that  they  shouldn’t. 
They  failed  the  first  time  but  had  to  try  it  again.  They  couldn’t  sleep.  At  night, 
they  could  still  see  the  Finger,  almost  as  if  it  was  daring  them  to  come. 

Lin:  David  fell  at  the  end  of  Section  VII— but  it  was  the  narrator’s  fault.  David 
saved  the  narrator’s  life  but  fell  as  a result.  I was  kind  of  surprised,  but  I was 
expecting  something  bad  to  happen  so  it  wasn’t  a complete  surprise. 

Dominic:  I like  the  way  Section  VII  ended  without  telling  us  what  happened  to 
David.  It  created  suspense.  I couldn’t  wait  to  read  on. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  did  happen  next  in  Section  VIII? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  question. 


Dominic:  The  narrator  made  his  way  down  to  where  David  was.  He  used  the 
word  splayed  to  describe  David’s  legs.  That’s  the  same  word  he  used  to 
describe  the  goat  ribs  in  Section  III. 

Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  think  this  was  intentional?  If  so,  why? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  questions. 


Chelsea:  It  makes  a connection  between  the  goat  and  David.  They  were  both 
expert  climbers,  but  they  both  fell. 


Mr.  Haas:  This  confirms  that  the  goat  in  Section  III  foreshadowed  the  fall  of 
David. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Why  does  the  narrator  agree  to  push  David  off  the  ledge? 


Try  answering  the  teacher’s  question. 


Lin:  He  didn’t  want  to  do  it.  He  wanted  David  to  hang  on  till  he  brought  back 
help.  But  they  both  knew  that  help  wouldn’t  arrive  in  time.  So  maybe  he 
pushed  David  over  because  he  wanted  to  spare  David  from  suffering. 

Brandon:  David  said  he’d  do  the  same  for  the  narrator  if  the  situation  were 

reversed.  Maybe  the  narrator  figured  that  a true  friend  would  do  this.  I’m  glad 
I’ve  never  been  in  a similar  dilemma. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  You  correctly  identified  the  narrator’s  situation  as  a 
dilemma. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  author  Earle  Birney  once  had  a friend  by  the  name  of  David 
who  died  in  a mountain-climbing  accident?  The  event  occurred  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Vancouver.  And  that  is  where  the  similarity  ends.  According  to  the 
author,  the  rest  of  the  details  are  fictional. 
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Now  it’s  your  turn  to  try  answering  some  of  the  questions  on  your  own. 

6.  Describe  the  narrator’s  dilemma.  What  two  unpleasant  choices  did  he  face? 

7.  In  Section  IX,  the  narrator  states  that  it  somehow  made  him  feel  better  to  know 
that  he  himself  was  hurt.  Why  would  he  feel  this  way? 

8.  The  last  section  contains  a number  of  unpleasant  images.  Locate  at  least  three  of 
them,  and  state  the  effect  created  by  these  images. 

9.  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  the  last  line  of  the  poem? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  146 


What  the  narrator  does  for  David  can  be  described  as  euthanasia.  Your  dictionary 
will  likely  define  this  word  as  bringing  about  an  easy  death  to  avoid  the  suffering 
of  an  incurable  and  painful  disease  or  condition.  A synonym  for  euthanasia  is 
mercy  killing.  In  your  journal,  discuss  the  extent  to  which  you  believe  that 
David’s  death  was  euthanasia.  You  may  wish  to  consider  what  you  think  you 
would  have  done  if  you  were  in  a similar  situation.  You  may  also  choose  to  deal 
with  how  you  feel  about  David’s  request  to  be  pushed  over  the  ledge  and  the 
narrator’s  eventual  decision  to  do  so. 


Now  that  you’ve  studied  the  poem,  listen 
to  Hardee  Lineham  read  “David”^  aloud 
on  your  audio  CD.  What  do  you  think  of 
Lineham’s  voice?  Is  he  a good  reader? 
Explain.  Did  listening  to  the  poem  help 
you  to  better  appreciate  or  understand  it? 
What  does  the  background  sound  of  the 
wind  add  to  your  listening  experience? 

In  this  lesson,  you  looked  closely  at  two 
poems  about  challenges.  You  considered 
how  to  respond  personally  to  a poem  and 
you  “participated”  in  a class  discussion. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  explore  several 
poems  that  focus  on  people. 


' Earle  Birney,  David,  in  The  Collected  Poems  of  Earle  Birney  (Toronto:  McClelland  & Stewart  Ltd.  The  Canadian 
Publishers,  1975).  Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  estate  of  Earle  Birney  and  Pearson  Education  Canada. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  introduced  to  a number  of  unforgettable  people.  Their  stories 
capture  both  the  pain  and  the  triumph  of  being  human.  By  reading  about  such 
people,  you  can  learn  more  about  yourself  and  the  people  closest  to  you. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  this  lesson  will  require  a personal  response.  If  you’re  a 
sensitive  reader,  you  won’t  be  able  to  stop  yourself  from  reacting  strongly  to  what 
you  read. 


Responding  to  Poetry 

Listen  as  the  class  discusses  ways  that  you  can  approach  and  react  to  a poem. 


Mr.  Haas:  How  did  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  we’d  be  studying  poetry? 


Lin:  1 panicked.  I’ve  always  hated  studying  poetry  in  school— yet  I like  writing 
and  reading  poems. 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  do  you  dread  studying  poetry? 

Lin:  I just  don’t  like  the  idea  of  taking  things  apart.  Poems  are  like  delicate 

butterflies.  They’re  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  you  know  what  you  get  when  you 
start  dissecting  a butterfly— body  parts. 

Mr.  Haas:  Teachers  may  get  carried  away,  but  why  do  they  ask  their  students  to 
dissect  poetry? 

Dominic:  By  taking  something  apart,  you  can  learn  how  it  works  and  what  its 
true  function  is. 

Chelsea:  You  can  get  more  out  of  a poem  and  get  its  fuller  meaning. 

Dominic:  My  interpretation  is  always  different  from  everyone  else’s.  I can  never 
see  what  the  class  sees.  I don’t  get  it. 

Mr.  Haas:  But  you  do  get  it.  When  a poem  is  discussed  in  class,  we  do  not  try  to 
arrive  at  a definitive  interpretation.  We  are  merely  exploring  different  ways  of 
looking  at  a work.  Your  interpretation  is  as  good  as  anybody  else’s— as  long  as 
you  can  back  it  up  with  supportive  details  from  the  poem. 


The  frustration  expressed  by  Dominic  is  a common  one  among  students  of  poetry. 
But  don’t  let  that  stop  you  from  expressing  what  you  think.  Just  be  prepared  to 
support  your  opinion  with  details  from  the  poem. 
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I 

, 


Ambiguity 


ambiguity 


1 -a  possibility  of  two 
ior  more  meanings 


It  can  be  said  that  the  power  of  poetry  comes  from  its  purposeful  ambiguity.  If  a 
poem  could  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way,  it  would  not  have  that  much  audience 
appeal.  Interesting  and  lively  discussions  result  precisely  because  words  can  have 
more  than  one  meaning  or  association. 

As  you  read  poems,  look  for  words  and  phrases  that  can  mean  more  than  one  thing. 
By  asking  yourself  how  else  a word  or  phrase  can  be  interpreted,  you  open  up  a 
world  of  possibilities  and  meanings. 


You’re  about  to  read  a poem  that  contains  ambiguous  words  and  phrases.  As  you 
explore  the  poem,  remember  that  you’re  not  expected  to  be  searching  for  one 
definitive  interpretation.  Instead,  you  should  be  reading  the  poem  with  an  open 
mind  and  an  open  heart.  This  will  enable  you  to  respond  to  the  poem  on  a variety  of 
levels. 

Before  you  read  “The  Streets  of  Purple  Cloth”  by  Karen  Connelly  on  page  240  of 
Sightlines  10,  read  the  biographical  note  on  page  393.  Then  read  the  following 
feature. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  Calgary-born  Karen  Connelly 
(b.  1969)  has  spent  much  of  her  adult  life  travelling  in 
Asia?  She  lived  in  Thailand  for  a number  of  years,  and 
she  recorded  her  experiences  in  a book  entitled  Touch 
the  Dragon:  A Thai  Journal.  She  has  also  travelled 
through  Spain,  France,  and  Greece. 


Now  read  the  poem  “The  Streets  of  Purple  Cloth.”  Read  it  at  least  twice.  If  you  had 
not  read  the  biographical  note  on  the  author  in  Sightlines  10  or  the  “Did  You  Know?” 
box  above,  you  might  have  been  confused  by  the  opening  lines.  This  confusion, 
however,  would  have  cleared  up  after  reading  the  poem  several  times. 

But  since  you  know  that  the  author  has  travelled  extensively  in  Thailand,  you  can 
conclude  that  the  poem  is  set  in  an  exotic  country.  This  may  explain  the  phrase 
“purple  cloth  and  copper  skin”  in  the  second  line. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  4 to  6.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Mr.  Haas:  What  did  you  think  of  this  poem?  Were  you  able  to  relate  to  it? 

Lin:  Not  at  first,  but  then  1 connected  and  it  all  made  sense.  At  first,  1 took  the 
poem  literally  about  a woman  who  was  lost  in  a strange  city.  Then  1 looked 
again  at  the  first  and  last  lines  and  realized  this  poem  was  about  me! 

Dominic:  How  can  that  be? 

Lin:  1 had  a similar  experience  in  downtown  Toronto.  It  was  like  another  world. 
There  were  so  many  people.  The  buildings  were  so  tall.  1 walked  and  walked. 

1 realized  I was  lost,  and  1 didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Eventually,  1 found  a big 
park  and  felt  more  in  control.  1 was  able  to  ask  for  directions  and  find  my  way 
back.  That  is  what  the  poem  is  about,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  and  so  much  more.  It  all  depends  on  the  reader’s  personal 
experiences. 


Self-Discovery 

By  the  end  of  “The  Streets  of  Purple  Cloth,” 
the  woman  finds  out  something  very 
important  about  herself. 

What  do  you  think  enabled  her  to  make 
this  discovery?  This  question  is  a natural 
one  to  ask  after  reading  the  poem. 

The  answers  to  this  question  will  be  as 
varied  as  the  people  who  respond.  The 
question  is  important  to  explore. 

1.  In  your  opinion,  what  enabled  the 
woman  to  discover  something 
important  about  herself? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  147. 
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Advice  to  the  Young  and  Old 


, Many  poems  offer  advice.  When  the  advice  is  explicit  and  excessive,  the  poem  is 
considered  to  be  didactic.  Usually,  didactic  poems  are  not  highly  regarded,  because 
they’re  too  obvious  and  too  “preachy.” 

You’re  about  to  read  two  poems  that  offer  advice  to  different  age  groups.  As  you  read 
these  poems,  ask  yourself  if  they’re  didactic  or  if  they  attempt  to  offer  observations 
and  wisdom  about  life  without  an  explicit  lesson  added  on. 

The  first  poem  is  found  on  page  100  of  Sightlines  10.  It’s  called  “To  a Sad  Daughter” 
and  was  written  by  Michael  Ondaatje. 

Before  reading  the  poem,  answer  the  following  question. 

2.  Based  on  the  title  alone,  what  do  you  predict  the  poem  will  be  about?  Write  at 
least  two  sentences  in  which  you  record  your  predictions. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  147. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


In  1984,  Michael  Ondaatje  was  going  through  a 
painful  marriage  break-up.  Rather  than  just  suffer  in 
despair,  he  wrote  a collection  of  poems  entitled 
Secular  Love,  which  captured  the  rollercoaster  of 
emotions  he  was  riding.  The  poem  you’re  about  to 
read  comes  from  that  collection.  In  it,  he  expressed 
his  deep  love  for  his  daughter,  fully  realizing  that 
she  might  very  well  reject  the  advice  he  offers. 

Michael  Ondaatje  is  also  the  author  of  the  novel  The 
English  Patient.  In  1996,  his  book  was  turned  into 
the  Oscar-winning  movie  with  the  same  title. 


Now  read  the  poem  several  times,  and  then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

3.  Why  does  the  author  address  the  poem  to  “a  sad  daughter”? 

4.  What  does  the  poem  suggest  to  you  about  parents  and  their  developing  children? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  147. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  7.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  your  journal,  explore  your  thoughts  and  feelings  for  the  father  in  this  poem. 
If  you  could  offer  him  advice,  what  would  it  be? 


persona 


a character  through 
whom  an  author 
reveals  his  or  her 
thoughts  and 
feelings 


You  may  complete  this  journal  entry  in  the  form  of  a personal  letter  to  the 
father.  To  make  the  letter  more  realistic,  you  should  decide  on  a persona  for 
yourself.  Are  you  a close  friend,  neighbour,  or  family  member?  Once  you’ve 
decided  on  a persona,  you  can  then  offer  advice  that  would  be  appropriate  from 
that  person. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  poem  makes  reference  to  two  black-and-white 
movies.  Creature  from  the  Black  Lagoon  and  Casablanca. 
Using  online  or  print  resources,  research  these  two 
movies.  Determine  when  they  were  made,  who  they 
starred,  and  what  they  were  about. 

Based  on  this  information,  choose  one  or  both  to  view. 
Write  a brief  review  of  the  movie  you  watched. 

Movie  reviews  can  be  found  on  the  Internet  at  this 
address: 

http://us.imdb.com/ 


The  next  poem  you’ll  read  is  by  one  of  most  beloved  poets  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Kahlil  Gibran  was  born  in  Lebanon  but  eventually  moved  to  the  United  States.  His 
masterpiece  The  Prophet  was  a labour  of  love  that  he  began  when  he  was  15  years 
old!  The  book  consists  of  a series  of  lessons  about  life  delivered  by  the  prophet  as  he 
is  preparing  to  leave  his  people.  Each  lesson  comes  in  response  to  a question  that  his 
people  have  asked  him.  This  poem  is  one  of  the  lessons  from  this  book. 
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The  poem  “On  Children”  is  found  on  page  98  of  Sightlines  10.  Read  the  poem  several 
times.  Be  sure  to  respond  personally  as  you’re  reading. 


Explore  the  impact  the  poem  had  on  you  by  asking  yourself  the  following 
questions.  You  can  use  these  questions  to  explore  your  connection  with  any 
literary  text. 

• Do  I like  or  dislike  what  1 am  reading? 

• What  specifically  do  1 like  or  dislike?  Style?  Rhythm?  Vocabulary?  Images? 
Ideas?  Characters?  Dramatic  situation? 

• Do  I agree  or  disagree  with  the  ideas  being  developed? 


• Can  I identify  with  any  of  the  characters? 

• What  strong  images  does  this  poem  enable  me  to  visualize  in  my  mind? 

• Does  the  poem  bring  back  any  memories  of  my  previous  experiences? 

• Does  the  poem  remind  me  of  anything  else  that  I have  seen  or  read? 


Poetry  is  a deal  of  joy  and  pain  and  wonder,  with  a dash 
of  the  dictionary. 

— Kahlil  Gibran 
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Mr.  Haas:  What  was  your  response  when  the  Prophet  said  this: 

"Your  children  are  not  your  children. 

They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Life's  longing  for 
itself . 

They  come  through  you  but  not  from  you, 

And  though  they  are  with  you  yet  they  belong  not  to 
you . " 

Lin:  I was  shocked  by  the  first  line,  “Your  children  are  not  your  children.”  1 read 
on  quickly  to  see  if  Gibran  would  explain  himself.  At  first,  I didn’t  know  what 
he  meant  by  “Life’s  longing  for  itself.”  After  reading  the  poem  several  times,  it 
became  a little  clearer. 

Dominic:  I really  liked  this  poem  for  the  ideas  and  the  vocabulary  and  the  rhythm. 
It  was  easy  to  follow,  and  I could  hear  it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Haas:  It’s  important  to  determine  the  intended  audience  of  a work.  For  whom 
was  this  poem  written?  Who  would  enjoy  or  benefit  most  from  reading  it? 

Dominic:  I think  it  was  written  for  parents,  telling  them  to  give  their  children  a 
break.  The  children  don’t  really  belong  to  them,  so  parents  shouldn’t  be  so 
possessive. 

Brandon:  I agree.  My  parents  should  read  this  poem.  Maybe  they  would  let  me 
stay  out  later  at  night  and  they  wouldn’t  bug  me  so  much  about  homework. 

Chelsea:  But  the  speaker  isn’t  saying  that.  It’s  still  the  parents’  job  to  steer 
children  in  the  right  direction.  That’s  what  the  last  part  of  the  poem  is  all 
about.  It’s  not  about  letting  children  be  free  to  do  what  they  want. 

Mr,  Haas:  Good  point.  Let’s  look  at  the  extended  metaphor  in  the  last  verse. 

Dominic:  What  is  an  extended  metaphor? 
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metaphor 


an  implied 
comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things  without 
using  the  words 
Hike  or  as 


personification 


a type  of  metaphor 
in  which  human 
qualities  are  given 
to  non-human 
things 


Metaphors 

A simple  metaphor  is  an  implied  comparison  between  two  quite  dissimilar  things. 

For  example,  you  might  walk  into  a classroom  and  notice  that  people  are  acting 
wildly.  You  might  then  refer  to  the  classroom  as  a zoo. 

Other  examples  include  the  following. 


Situation 


John  eats  noisily  and  in  large  quantities. 


Metaphor 


John  is  a pig. 


Cassandra  found  the  last  math  exam  to  be 
very  easy. 


A bright  moon  is  behind  some  thin  clouds. 


Cassandra  breezed  through  the  math  exam. 


“The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed 
upon  cloudy  seas.”  (“The  Highwayman”  by 
Alfred  Noyes) 


Try  locating  simple  metaphors  in  the  poem  “David”  by  Earle  Birney.  Reread  the  first 
two  sections  of  the  poem  on  page  118  of  Sightlines  10.  Find  as  many  examples  of  a 
metaphor  as  you  can.  Ignore  for  now  the  examples  of  personification.  Focus  only  on 
good  examples  of  a metaphor. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  8.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


extended 

metaphor 


a comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things  that  is 
sustained  for  a 
number  of  lines 


Extended  Metaphors 


An  extended  metaphor  begins  with  a simple  metaphor  but  then  is  sustained  for  a 
number  of  lines.  This  enables  the  simple  metaphor  to  become  the  dominant  or 
controlling  image  of  the  entire  text. 


If,  when  you  described  the 
noisy  classroom  as  a zoo,  you 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
teacher  was  a zookeeper,  the 
classroom  itself  was  a cage, 
and  the  students  were  a 
variety  of  boisterous  animals, 
this  would  be  considered  an 
extended  metaphor. 


5.  Returning  to  Gibran’s  “On  Children”  on  page  98  of  Sightlines  10,  the  extended 
metaphor  in  the  last  verse  is  the  controlling  image  of  the  poem.  Who  or  what  are 
the  various  elements  in  the  extended  metaphor?  Use  a chart  similar  to  the  one 
that  follows  to  complete  your  work.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


Elements 

Explanation 

the  bow 

The  bow  is  the  parents  because  it’s  their  role  to  release  the  children 
into  the  world,  pointing  them  toward  success  and  providing  the  force 
and  the  guidance  to  enable  them  to  succeed. 

the  arrows 

the  archer 

the  mark 

6.  In  your  own  words,  summarize  what  the  poem  suggests  about  the  roles  of 
parents  and  children. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  148. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  Kahlil  Gibran’s  writing  inspired  one  of  the  most  famous  lines 
spoken  by  a politician  in  the  twentieth  century? 

U.S.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1961  challenged  the 
American  people  with  the  following  words: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. 

Almost  60  years  earlier,  Gibran  wrote  an  essay  entitled  “The  New  Frontier.”  In 
that  essay  are  the  following  words: 

Are  you  a politician  asking  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you  or  a zealous  one  asking  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country? 


Poems  About  Survivors 

The  next  two  poems  in  this  lesson  focus  on  survivors.  These  two  brave  individuals 
endured  difficult  situations  and  demonstrated  an  undefeatable  will  to  survive.  Their 
stories  continue  to  inspire  people  today. 
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The  First  Survivor 


The  first  survivor  is  considered  to  be 
the  last  of  her  people.  Her  name  was 
Shanawdithit.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Beothuk  tribe,  which  lived  in 
Newfoundland. 

The  story  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
Beothuk  nation  is  not  a pretty  one. 
When  Europeans  first  set  foot  in 
Newfoundland  in  1497,  there  were 
approximately  600  aboriginal 
inhabitants  on  the  island.  Within  300 
years,  there  were  no  Beothuk  people 
remaining. 


SHANAWDITHIT/NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  OF  CANADA/C-038862 


During  the  1820s,  people  began  to  realize  the  enormity  of  what  had  occurred— the 
extinction  of  a people.  When  they  found  Shanawdithit,  they  believed  her  to  be  the 
last  surviving  member  of  her  people.  In  1822,  she  was  taken  to  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  where  she  spent  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life.  In  an  attempt  to  save 
some  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  her  people,  she  was  interviewed  extensively  and 
encouraged  to  draw  sketches.  Most  of  these  sketches  still  exist.  Here  is  one  of  them, 
which  depicts  a dancing  Beothuk  woman. 


You  can  find  more  of  her  sketches  on  the  Internet  at  this  addesss: 


http://www.mun.ca/rels/native/beothuk/beo2gifs/texts/shana2.html 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  story  of  Shanawdithit,  you  can  do  so  by 
library  print  resources  or  by  searching  the  Internet.  You  could  also  read  the 
Riverrun  by  Peter  Such. 


Chelsea:  I read  about  the  Beothuk.  Many  starved  to  death  because  settlers  moved 
into  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Then  more  died  because  of 
tuberculosis. 

Dominic:  That’s  tragic. 

Mr.  Haas:  It’s  not  a pleasant  chapter  in  North  American  history,  but  it  happened. 
If  you  research  the  topic,  you’ll  find  much  information.  There  have  been 
poems,  novels,  plays,  and  a musical  entitled  Shanawdithit  produced. 


Now  that  you  know  some  background  to  this  poem,  it’s  time  to  read  it.  Turn  to  Rita 
Joe’s  poem  “Shanawdithit”  on  page  228  of  Sightlines  10. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  9.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Did  you  know  that  Rita  Joe  (b.  1931)  has  led  a 
difficult  but  eventful  life?  Her  mother  died  when  Rita 
Joe  was  five,  and  she  was  moved  from  one  foster 
home  to  the  next.  She  also  attended  a residential 
school  for  several  years.  Her  poems  and  other 
writings  deal  with  what  it’s  like  to  be  aboriginal 
within  a predominantly  white  society.  What  is 
remarkable  about  her  work  is  the  positive  tone.  There 
is  no  note  of  bitterness  or  anger.  Her  mission  is  to 
promote  tolerance  and  understanding.  Her  work 
presents  positive  images  of  Aboriginal  people. 


Rita  Joe  has  been  honoured  for  her  work  with  a 
number  of  awards,  including  the  Order  of  Canada. 
There  is  no  greater  official  honour  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  a Canadian  than  this  award. 
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7.  Knowing  what  you  know  about  the  fate  of  the  Beothuk  people,  you  might  expect 
that  a First  Nations  writer  like  Rita  Joe  could  show  some  signs  of  bitterness  or 
anger.  Reread  the  poem,  carefully  looking  for  details  that  suggest  a negative  tone 
toward  the  European  settlers.  What  did  you  notice? 

8.  In  the  third-last  line  of  the  poem,  the  speaker  refers  to  “the  everland  of  red 
ochre.”  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  this  phrase?  Explain. 

9.  Why  does  the  speaker  refer  to  Shanawdithit  as  a “martyr”  in  the  last  line  of  the 
poem? 

10.  The  media  often  feature  interviews  with  individuals  who  have  shown  great 
courage  or  strength  in  the  face  of  adversity.  The  questions  asked  of  such  people 
frequently  focus  on  what  enabled  them  to  survive  their  struggle. 

If  your  job  were  to  interview  Shanawdithit,  what  questions  would  you  ask  her? 
Create  a series  of  at  least  ten  questions  that  you  think  a reading  or  viewing 
audience  would  want  answered. 

Be  prepared  to  submit  these  interview  questions  as  part  of  your  Assignment 
Booklet. 


Another  Survivor 

During  the  last  100  years  or  so,  there  have  been  many  world  events  that  have  tested 
people’s  ability  to  survive.  Recent  history  has  been  marked  by  wide-ranging  wars, 
revolutions,  natural  disasters,  famine,  disease,  and  terrorism.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
society  needs  heroes  to  inspire  people  and  to  demonstrate  that  it’s  possible  to  survive 
and  endure  whatever  circumstance  puts  in  your  way. 

The  subject  of  Katherine  Gallagher’s  poem  “The  Survivor”  is  one  such  hero. 

Who  Was  Anna  Akhmatova? 

Anna  Akhmatova  is  considered  to  be  Russia’s  greatest  lyric  poet. 

She  was  born  in  1889,  and  during  her  77  years  of  life  she 
witnessed  some  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  difficult  years  of 
Russian  history.  She  survived  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
which  began  in  1917.  She  lived  through  the  Stalinist 
Terror  and  Purges.  She  suffered  through  two  World  Wars 
and  the  Siege  of  Leningrad.  That  she  survived  all  this  is 
testimony  to  her  strength. 

Akhmatova  began  writing  at  an  early  age.  Her  father  had 
no  liking  for  poets,  and  he  forced  her  to  use  a pen  name 
so  as  not  to  shame  the  family  name.  By  the  start  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  1917,  she  had  published  four  books 
of  poetry  and  was  universally  recognized  as  a great  voice  of  literature. 

Her  troubles  began  in  earnest  with  the  communist  takeover  of  Russia.  Because 
Akhmatova  was  associated  with  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  the  new  government 
persecuted  her  and  banned  her  books.  During  the  bloody  Stalinist  era,  countless 
people  were  executed,  including  many  of  Akhmatova’s  friends  and  fellow  poets.  Her 
son  was  arrested  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
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[^VNote:  During 
? ! times  of  war  or 
■ :economic 
turmoil, 
governments 
sometimes  ration 
scarce  resources, 
:such  as  food  and 
fuel,  by  issuing 
ration  cards  to 
citizens. 


In  an  attempt  to  make  Akhmatova  quit  writing,  her  second  husband  burned  her 
books.  You’ll  see  a reference  to  this  in  Gallagher’s  poem.  But  Akhmatova  didn’t  quit, 
though  her  persecution  continued.  Part  of  this  hardship  involved  taking  away  her 
ration  card.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  help  and  generosity  of  her  friends,  she  would  have 
starved  to  death.  After  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  Akhmatova  began  to  regain  her 
voice  as  Russia’s  foremost  poet.  She  died  peacefully  in  her  sleep  in  1966.  Today, 
Anna  Akhmatova  is  recognized  as  a heroic  survivor— a symbol  of  truth  and  integrity. 


That's  quite  a 
life!  I'd  like  to 
read  some  of 
her  poetry. 


Akhmatova  belonged  to  a school 
of  writing  called  Acmeist.  Poets 
who  practised  this  style 
focused  on  what  they  called 
"beautiful  clarity."  The  poems 
had  to  be  clear,  realistic,  basic, 
and  most  of  all,  beautiful. 


“The  Survivor:  For  Anna  Akhmatova,  1889-1966”  by  Katherine  Gallagher  is  found  on 

page  340  of  Sightlines  10.  Read  it  at  least  twice. 

11.  From  what  point  of  view  is  the  story  in  this  poem  told?  What  would  be  lost  or 
gained  if  the  poem  were  written  from  another  point  of  view? 

12.  Why  does  the  speaker  suggest  in  the  third  verse  that  the  woman  is  working  on  a 
poem  and  that  the  work  “will  go  on  for  twenty  years”?  In  other  words,  why  “the 
poem,”  singular,  rather  than  poems,  plural? 

13.  The  last  three  lines  make  reference  to  the  woman’s  “hermit’s  cry.”  What  do  you 
think  the  “hermit’s  cry”  is?  Explain  how  you  arrived  at  this  interpretation. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page^149. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  10.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 

^ o-  ^ ' 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Anna  Ahkmatova  or  read  more  of  her  poems,  follow 
the  links  at  this  address: 

http://dybka.home.mindspring.com/jill/akhmatova/ 
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Section  1 : The  Power  of  Poetry 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  poems  that  focus  on  people.  You  learned  that  ambiguity 
can  cause  confusion  or  open  up  possibilities  in  the  interpretation  and  appreciation  of 
poetry.  You  practised  responding  personally  to  poetry,  and  you  learned  about 
extended  metaphors. 

You  were  also  introduced  to  great  writers  and  heroic  survivors.  Hopefully,  these 
individuals  have  left  a lasting  impression  on  you. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  encouraged  to  play  with  poetry — to  have  fun  with 
words.  You’ll  even  get  a chance  to  write  your  own  poem. 
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You  may  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  poems  in  this  module  deal  with  serious  and 
important  issues.  You  learned  by  reading  these  poems  that  poetry  can  be  effective  in 
expressing  powerful  emotions  and  complex  ideas. 

Poetry,  however,  can  do  much  more  than  just  broaden  awareness  of  life  and  human 
nature.  It  can  make  people  laugh  and  sing  and  dance.  Poetry  can  provide  a measure 
of  enjoyment  unequalled  by  any  other  literary  form  of  expression. 

And  so,  before  you  get  the  wrong  impression  about  the  study  of  poetry,  it’s  time  to 
consider  another  extremely  important  purpose  of  poetry— to  entertain. 


Rhyme 


Your  earliest  experiences  with  poetry  have  likely  left  a lasting  impression  on  you 
about  what  language  can  do.  As  you  listened  to  nursery  rhymes,  you  were  most 
likely  spellbound  by  the  musical  language  and  the  colourful  images.  One  reason  you 
were  so  well  entertained  is  because  of  the  rhymes. 

Rhyme  is  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds.  Physiologically 
speaking,  it  is  known  that  such  repetitions  create  pleasure  in  your  brain. 

Exact  Rhyme  and  Approximate  Rhyme 

Some  rhymes  are  exact  or  perfect.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• honey  and  money 

• quote  and  dote 

• school  and  rule 

• hex  and  decks 

You  may  be  confused  because  you  can  see  that  the  first  two  examples  rhyme  but 
school  and  rule  and  hex  and  decks  look  so  different.  Your  eyes  see  a difference  in 
spelling,  but  your  ears  cannot.  All  they  pick  up  is  the  similarity  in  sound. 

There  are  also  many  words  that  are  spelled  similarly  but  don’t  rhyme,  such  as  hose 
and  lose,  or  shove  and  move.  When  you’re  looking  for  exact  rhymes,  you  need  to 
consider  more  than  just  spelling.  You  have  to  hear  the  sounds. 

Some  rhymes  are  approximate  or  imperfect.  The  words  sound  something  alike,  but 
their  final  consonant  sounds  or  vowel  sounds  are  not  precisely  alike.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  imperfect  rhymes: 

• heart  and  card 

• green  and  dream 

• port  and  chart 

• grown  and  moon 

1.  What  kind  of  rhyme  is  each  of  the  following— exact  or  approximate? 

a.  wild/child  c.  birth/forth  e.  summer/newcomer 

b.  prayers/tears  d.  gullets/bullets  f.  away/they 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  4 on  page  149.  C 
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End  Rhyme  and  Internal  Rhyme 


End  rhyme  is  the  most  common  form  of  rhyme.  Here,  words  rhyme  at  the  ends  of 
lines.  By  contrast,  internal  rhyme  is  within  a single  line;  it  tends  to  speed  up  the 
poem’s  rhythm.  The  following  exerpt  from  “The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew”  contains 
both  end  rhymes  and  internal  rhymes. 

There's  men  that  somehow  just  grip  your  eyes,  and  hold  them  hard  like  a spell; 
And  such  was  he,  and  he  looked  to  me  like  a man  who  had  lived  in  hell; 

With  a face  most  hair,  and  the  dreary  stare  of  a dog  whose  day  is  done. 

As  he  watered  the  green  stuff  in  his  glass,  and  the  drops  fell  one  by  one.^ 

2.  Identify  all  the  end  rhymes  and  internal  rhymes  in  the  Robert  Service  excerpt. 

3.  Which  poems  in  this  module  had  rhyme?  What  observations  can  you  make  about 
why  the  poets  chose  to  use  or  not  use  rhyme? 

To  read  a poem  just  for  fun,  turn  to  page  306  of  Sightlines  10  and  enjoy  “Maggie  and 
Milly  and  Molly  and  May”  by  E.  E.  Cummings. 

4.  Cummings’  poem  contains  a series  of  couplets  that  feature  mainly  exact  or 
approximate  rhymes.  Recopy  the  last  words  of  each  couplet,  and— if  there  is  a 
rhyme — identify  whether  it  is  exact  or  approximate. 

5.  What  did  you  think  of  the  poem?  Did  you  like  it?  Explain. 

6.  Despite  the  poem’s  light  tone,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness.  Do  you 
agree?  Which  phrases  or  lines  suggest  that  this  poem  is  more  than  just  a 
children’s  rhyme?  What  ideas  or  feelings  do  these  lines  suggest  to  you? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  149. 


Oral  Presentation  or  Choral  Reading 

In  Module  2,  you  were  asked  to  read  aloud  and  record  a poem.  In  doing  so,  you 
probably  came  to  realize  that  the  sound  of  the  words  matters  a great  deal  in  poetry. 
Now  you’ll  get  the  chance  to  refine  your  oral  skills  even  further  by  learning  how  to 
prepare  and  perform  a choral  reading  and  oral  presentation  of  a poem. 

A choral  reading  is  an  oral  reading  in  which  several  voices  take  part.  For  that  reason, 
it  would  be  best  to  work  with  other  students  on  the  following  material,  if  you  can.  If 
this  isn’t  possible,  however,  you  can  still  gain  an  understanding  of  choral  reading  on 
your  own  through  planning  how  you  would  do  it. 

The  poem  you’ll  prepare  is  E.  E.  Cummings’  “Maggie  and  Milly  and  Molly  and  May.” 


' Robert  Service,  “The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew,”  in  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon  and  Other  Verses  (New  York: 
Krasilovsky  Copyright  Agency  Inc.,  19I0).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Estate  of  Robert  Service. 


Before  you  can  begin  to  prepare  an  oral  or  choral  presentation,  you  need  to  know 
what  it  is  that  you’ll  be  sharing  with  your  audience.  You  need  to  fully  understand  the 
poem!  Therefore,  if  the  poem  contains  difficult  vocabulary,  look  up  all  unfamiliar 
words  in  the  dictionary  to  get  a better  understanding  of  them. 
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Here  are  some  questions  you  can  use  to  guide  your  analysis  of  the  poem: 

• Who  is  the  speaker?  Is  it  the  author?  Is  it  a major  character  or  a minor 
character  in  the  scene?  Is  it  an  objective  narrator? 

• Is  anyone  listening  to  the  speaker?  Is  the  poem  directed  to  a specific  person 
or  audience,  or  is  it  directed  to  a general  audience?  If  the  audience  is  a 
specific  person,  be  sure  to  identify  the  person  in  as  detailed  a fashion  as 
possible.  What  is  the  speaker’s  attitude  or  feeling  toward  this  listener? 

• Where  and  when  does  the  action  take  place? 

• What  happens — or  has  happened — in  the  poem? 

• When  does  the  most  intense  moment  in  the  poem 
occur? 

• What  is  the  basic  mood  of  the  poem? 

• What  is  the  theme  or  main  purpose  of  the  poem? 

• How  does  this  poem  touch  you  or  connect  to  your  life? 


Once  you’ve  mastered  the  poem— fully  understanding  the  words,  feelings,  and  ideas 
of  the  poet— you  must  then  plan  how  you  intend  to  read  the  poem  aloud. 


An  important  point  to  remember  when  you  do  an  oral  or  choral  reading  is  your 
function  as  a reader.  You’re  not  an  actor  trying  to  impress  an  audience.  Your  voice  is 
simply  a tool  to  allow  the  poem  to  be  most  eloquently  and  truthfully  expressed.  The 
focus  is  on  the  poem,  not  on  you. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  help  you  prepare  for  the  actual  performance: 

• Make  several  copies  of  the  poem  so  that  you  can  make  notes  all  over  them. 


• Practise  reading  your  poem  aloud,  paying  careful  attention  to  how  the  poem 
makes  you  feel.  In  other  words,  consider  the  poem’s  mood. 


• As  you  practise  reading  aloud,  think  about  the  sounds  of  the  poem.  Look  for 
contrasts.  Listen  for  changes  in  rhythm.  Should  some  sections  be  read  more 
slowly  and  others  more  quickly  and  in  a livelier  manner? 
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Now  that  you’ve  recorded  the  poem,  reflect  on  what  you’ve  accomplished 
through  your  presentation.  Consider  the  following:  ' 


What  did  you  see  as  the  central  idea  or  purpose  of  the  poem?  In  other 
words,  what  main  thoughts  or  impressions  do  you  want  to  leave  with  your 
audience? 

How  did  you  achieve  this  purpose  through  the  use  of  voice? 


What  would  you  do  differently  the  next  time  you’re  asked  to  prepare  an 
oral  or  choral  presentation? 


Writing  a Humorous  Rhyming  Poem 

It’s  time  to  write  another  poem.  Don’t  panic!  You’ll  start  off  slowly  and  your  end 
product  will  be  a humorous  poem  that  you’ll  be  proud  to  let  other  people  read.  You 
know  that  a poem  doesn’t  have  to  be  long  to  be  effective.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a 
number  of  great  poets  have  made  a reputation— if  not  a living — from  writing  brief 
and  witty  poems.  Ogden  Nash,  for  example,  wrote  a series  of  short,  humorous  poems 
on  a variety  of  subjects  from  babies  to  eels. 

The  Baby  The  Eel 

A bit  of  talcum  I don't  mind  eels 

Is  always  walcum.^  Except  as  meals. 

And  the  way  they  feels.^ 


' © 1931  by  Ogden  Nash,  renewed.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Curtis  Brown,  Ltd. 
^ Ibid.,  1942. 


The  Power  Poetry 


Brandon:  Ogden  Nash’s  poems  are  funny,  but  there’s  not  much  to  them. 


the  freedom  poets 
exercise  in  breaking 
the  conventional 
rules  of  grammar 
and  spelling  in 
their  work 


Chelsea:  They’re  not  meant  to  say  much.  They’re  meant  to  be  entertaining. 
Lin:  Didn’t  he  spell  a word  wrong?  Is  it  supposed  to  be  welcome'^. 

Dominic:  He  did  that  to  create  humour.  That’s  poetic  licence,  isn’t  it? 
Chelsea:  What  does  that  mean,  exactly? 

Mr.  Haas:  Licence  means  permission.  Poetic  licence  gives  poets  permission  to 
break  all  the  rules  of  grammar  that  they  like. 


Brandon:  E.  E.  Cummings  sure  used  his  poetic  licence!  In  the  poem  “Maggie  and 
Milly  and  Molly  and  May,”  he  hardly  used  any  punctuation,  and  I don’t  think 
he  believed  in  capitals. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  there  is  a huge  literary  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  E.  E.  Cummings  capitalized  his  name?  Many 
book  editors  don’t  capitalize  it,  because  they  may  think  that  at 
one  time  the  poet  actually  came  out  and  said  that  he  didn’t 
believe  in  capitals.  His  exact  quote  was,  “I  am  a small  eye 
poet.”  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  they  wrote  out  his 
name  in  small  letters.  Did  you  notice  that  the  editors  of 
Sightlines  10  did  the  same? 

However,  it’s  a matter  of  public  record  that  his  signatures  all  show  capitals  and 
his  books  also  capitalize  his  name.  When  asked  what  his  preference  was,  he 
admitted  that  he  preferred  his  name  capitalized. 


Now  it’s  your  turn.  Write  a series  of  very  short  poems  of  two  or  three  lines.  Make 
them  funny,  and  make  them  rhyme.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  your  poetic  licence.  Pick 
any  subject  that  you’re  familiar  with.  You  can  choose  to  write  about  school  or 
friends,  sports  or  TV,  alligators  or  mosquitoes. 

Try  writing  a poem 
Even  at  home . 

It's  really  not  hard  — 

You  too  can  be  a bard. 

It's  awfully  simple, 

much  much  easier 

than  suppressing  a dimple. 

7.  How  did  it  go?  What  enabled  you  to  start  writing  the  rhymes? 


¥ Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:*Lesson  4 on  page  150. 


Admit  it  if  you  had  fun  writing  the  rhymes.  In  your  journal,  explore  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  play  with  words  and  rhymes.  There  is  only  one  rule  for  completing 
this  journal  entry — it  has  to  rhyme!  5: 

You  may  also  want  to  consider  how  you  feel  about  all  the  rhymes  that  are  used  in 
rap  lyrics.  Have  you  ever  written  a rap  song? 


If  you  like,  you  can  write  this  journal  entry  as  a rap  song. 


Limericks 

One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  humorous  verse  is  the  limerick.  You’ve  probably 
heard  a great  many  limericks,  and  you’ll  probably  agree  that  many  of  them  are  not 
repeatable  in  polite  company.  The  following  example  comments  on  this. 

The  limerick  packs  laughs  anatomical 
Into  space  that  is  quite  economical, 

But  the  good  ones,  I've  seen 
So  seldom  are  clean. 

And  the  clean  ones  so  seldom  are  comical . 


— Anonymous 


One  could  argue  with  the  anonymous  poet  about  the  opinion  that  clean  limericks  are 
not  comical.  Some  are  absolutely  hilarious.  Here  is  another  limerick. 


A flea  and  a fly  in  a flue 

Were  caught,  so  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  fly,  "Let  us  flee." 

"Let  us  fly,"  said  the  flea. 

So  they  flew  through  a flaw  in  the  flue. 

—Anonymous 


pun 


a play  on  words 
that  have  similar 
sounds 


The  humour  in  limericks  depends  mostly  on  puns.  The  quick  rhythm  also  adds  to 
the  humour.  You  may  almost  feel  like  dancing  to  the  rhythm. 

Look  at  the  rhyme  pattern.  You’ll  find  that  most  traditional  limericks  are  five  lines 
long  and  all  follow  the  same  rhyme  pattern— a abba.  Now  count  the  number  of 
syllables  in  each  line.  Most  limericks  contain  the  same  rhythm  created  by  this 
specific  arrangement  of  syllables. 


8.  Count  the  syllables  in  each  line  of  the  following  limerick.  The  first  line  has  been 
done  for  you. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

A cockroach  with  too  many  eyes  (8  syllables) 

Was  embarrassed  in  front  of  the  guys. 

He  hid  from  the  masses 

With  Groucho  Marx  glasses 

But  it  was  not  an  effective  disguise.^ 


If  you  count  the  syllables  in  each  line  of  the  limericks  in  this  lesson,  you’ll  notice 
that  the  numbers  vary.  What  does  not  vary,  however,  is  the  rhythm.  As  you  write 
your  own  limerick,  be  sure  to  maintain  this  familiar  rhythm. 

9.  Write  one  or  more  limericks  similar  to  the  previous  examples.  You  may  write  on 
any  appropriate  topic.  A suggestion  is  to  write  about  a literary  character  you’ve 
studied  or  about  a famous  TV  or  film  character. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  150. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  that  poetry  does  not  have  to  be  serious.  Poetry  can  also 
entertain  people  and  make  them  laugh.  You  learned  about  different  kinds  of  rhymes 
and  about  positions  of  rhymes  in  poems.  You  also  got  the  opportunity  to  write 
rhyming  couplets  and  some  humorous  limericks. 


' Lynn  Tillman,  "A  Cockroach  with  Too  Many  Eyes,”  2000.  <http://home.earthlink.net/~dtillmanfl/ 
limericks.html  > (2l  May  2002).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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onclusion 


In  Section  1,  you  discovered  that  poetry  is  a way  of  sharing  emotions,  impressions, 
experiences,  desires  and  fears,  insights,  and  advice.  You  know  that  poems  can  have 
both  serious  and  humorous  themes  and  can  leave  lasting  impressions  on  audiences. 
You  explored  strategies  for  reading  and  connecting  with  poems.  You  investigated  how 
rhyme  and  rhythm  can  create  or  enhance  the  mood  of  a poem.  You  identified 
examples  of  exact  and  approximate  rhyme  as  well  as  end  rhyme  and  internal  rhyme. 
Your  work  reinforced  your  understanding  of  how  poets  use  metaphors  to  create 
dominant  images. 

In  this  section,  you  also  learned  about  the  lives  of  some  poets  whose  poems  you 
experienced.  Such  knowledge  may  have  helped  you  understand  the  poets’  styles  and 
purposes  as  well  as  their  themes  or  topics.  You  had  opportunities  to  reflect  on  poems 
that  you  read,  and  you  also  wrote  several  poems. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  be  studying  more  about  the  language  of  poetry.  Your  focus 
will  be  on  imagery  and  figurative  language. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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ection  2:  The  Language  of  Poetry 


The  poems  you’ve  encountered  so  far  in  this 
course  have  been  relatively  short  compared  with 
other  literary  texts,  such  as  novels  and  most  short 
stories.  Yet,  despite  their  small  size,  didn’t  you 
find  that  they  unleash  a great  deal  of  emotion, 
imagery,  and  insight?  Poems  are  powerful  texts. 

Ultimately,  poetry  gets  its  appeal  from  the  power 
of  the  words  that  are  used.  Words  can  say  so 
much,  and  what  poetry  demonstrates  over  and 
over  again  is  that  less  is  more  when  it  comes  to 
words. 

Through  observing  the  interplay  of  figurative 
language,  imagery,  and  the  musical  qualities  of 
words,  you  will  begin  to  understand  the  ways  in 
which  poetry  works. 

One  definition  of  poetry  suggests  that  poets  use 
the  best  words  in  their  best  order.  In  this  section, 
you’ll  be  looking  at  how  poets  choose  the  best 
words  for  maximum  effect.  By  learning  from  the 
best,  you’ll  be  able  to  use  their  techniques  in 
your  own  writing  of  poetry  and  prose. 


y'" 


y*-' . 
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The  language  used  in  poetry  is  usually  divided  into  two  types,  literal  and  figurative. 

Literal  language — or  literal  imagery — involves  straightforward  descriptions,  generally 
accompanied  by  vivid  descriptors.  For  example: 


•a  bright,  red  rose 

• a clear  and  crisp  moonlit  night 

Figurative  language,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  an  imaginative  comparison  of  one 
thing  to  another,  thereby  creating  associations  and  connotations  in  the  reader’s 
mind.  For  example: 

• The  sun  shone  like  a neon  orange  on  the  blanket  of  dawn. 
•Her  eyes  were  two  deep  pools  of  sapphires. 


Figurative  language  usually  occurs  in  figures  of  speech.  This  will  be  the  focus  of 
study  in  the  next  two  lessons  in  this  section.  For  now,  you’ll  focus  on  literal  imagery 
and  the  effects  it  can  create  in  poetry. 


The  Importance  of  Imagery  in  Poetry 


If  poetry  begins  in  sound,  it  thrives  on  imagery.  The 
worth  of  any  poet  depends  on  the  skill  to  create  images 
that  appeal  strongly  to  the  five  senses  of  readers — 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell. 

As  you  imagine  the  sensation  of  a kitten’s  tongue,  the 
taste  of  ripe  watermelon,  the  smell  of  the  ocean’s  salt 
air,  the  sound  of  an  ambulance  siren,  or  the  sight  of 
thunderclouds  in  the  sky,  you  enter  the  poet’s  imagined 
world. 

Imagery  communicates  experience  and  invites  the  reader  to  share  the  experience  by 
using  language  that  appeals  directly  to  the  senses.  Read  the  following  poem  and  try 
not  to  see  the  word  picture  that  is  painted. 

A single  clear  drop  of  dew 
crawls  slowly 
down  a red  leaf 
to  the  tip. 

It  pauses, 

collects  itself, 

and  swan  dives  into  the  air. 


Chelsea:  I tried  not  to  see  the  word  picture,  but  I couldn’t  help  it!  I saw  that 
dewdrop  so  clearly  in  my  mind  as  it  dropped  slowly  down  the  red  leaf— not 
just  any  leaf — a red  one.  I saw  it! 

Mr.  Haas:  Don’t  feel  bad  about  not  being  able  to  ignore  the  imagery  in  the  poem. 

I would  have  been  disappointed  if  you  hadn’t  seen  it.  Imagery  is  a powerful 
force.  Imagery  is  one  of  the  things  that  poets  use  to  convey  ideas  and  emotions 
to  their  audience. 


Poets  also  describe  things  by  making  comparisons.  These  comparisons  can  add 
colour  and  richness  to  a poem,  but  they  require  the  audience  to  slow  down 
and  think  about  the  significance  of  the  comparison  before  the  full  effect  of  the 
description  can  be  felt. 

In  the  poem  you  just  read  about  the  dewdrop,  the  specific  descriptions  appeal 
to  the  senses  immediately.  If  the  poem  had  depended  on  complex 
comparison— metaphors  and  similes — it  may  still  have  been  a beautiful  poem, 
but  it  would  not  have  communicated  so  directly. 

Brandon:  Doesn’t  the  last  line  contain  a comparison?  It  says  that  the  dewdrop  took 
a swan  dive  into  the  air. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  it’s  a comparison  between  a dewdrop  and  a diver.  These  are  two 
unlike  things,  and  therefore  it’s  a metaphor— or  figurative  language. 

Lin:  Can  you  explain  again  what  the  difference  is  between  figurative  language  and 
literal  imagery? 

Mr.  Haas:  Imagery  appeals  directly  to  your  five  senses.  You  don’t  have  to  think  or 
use  your  brain  to  get  it.  Figurative  language  involves  creative  comparisons 
between  dissimilar  things.  To  get  it,  you  have  to  use  your  brain  to  find  the 
similarities  between  the  unlike  things. 


The  image  you’ve  just  read  is  a fairly  simple  one  of  a dewdrop  falling  from  a leaf. 
Even  the  simplest  images,  though,  provide  a foundation  upon  which  powerful  poems 
can  be  built. 


This  poem  does  demonstrate  how  specific  and  concrete  details— as  opposed  to 
general  and  abstract  concepts— can  affect  seeing  and  imagining. 

From  Abstract  to  Specific 

If  you  wish  to  communicate  meaningfully,  it’s  important  to  be  specific.  This  is 
important  at  home  when  you’re  trying  to  organize  a meal  and  it’s  even  more  so  in  a 
poem  when  you  wish  to  share  experiences  or  observations. 
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Lin:  That  sounds  like  my  mother  asking  what  I want  for  supper.  When  I say 
“anything,”  she  tells  me  to  get  specific. 


Mr.  Haas:  Language  is  the  same.  You  have  to  make  choices  to  connect  with  your 
reader.  Here  are  two  sentences.  Which  one  communicates  better? 


•She  paints  colours. 


• She  paints  large  landscapes  of  pink  snow-covered 
mountains  framed  against  a backdrop  of  crimson  sunsets. 

Brandon:  The  second  one.  I can  almost  see  the  painting. 

Mr.  Haas:  In  a way,  both  sentences  say  the  same  thing.  But  could  you  see 
anything  in  the  first  sentence? 

Chelsea:  Not  really.  There  is  not  enough  detail. 
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If  you  use  specific  words  that  refer  to  precise  details,  you  enable  readers  to  share  in 
the  experience  you’re  describing.  There  are  various  levels  of  specificity  at  which  you 
can  communicate,  from  extremely  abstract  to  absolutely  concrete.  And  each  is 
appropriate  at  different  times.  Here  are  examples. 


She  likes  to  paint  beauty. 

abstract 

She  likes  to  paint  beautiful  scenes. 

general 

She  likes  to  paint  beautiful  mountains. 

specific 

She  likes  to  paint  mountains  at  sunset. 

detailed  specific 

She  likes  to  paint  snow-covered  mountains  at  sunset. 

concrete 

She  likes  to  oil  paint  large  landscape  scenes  of  pink 
snow-covered  mountains  framed  against  a backdrop  of 
crimson  sunsets. 

absolutely  concrete 

You  could  also  change  the  verb  likes  to  be  increasingly  specific. 

1.  Now  you  try  it.  Using  the  previous  example  as  a model,  choose  one  of  the 
, following  topics  to  write  a series  of  six  sentences  that  go  from  abstract  to 

I concrete: 


• cars 

• movies 

• food 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  get  you  started: 

• With  cars,  your  abstract  could  be  something  like  transportation. 

• To  frame  your  sentences,  consider  using  verbs  other  than  like. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  15l  k ^ 


For  more  information  about  effective  word  choices  in  your  texts,  including  poems, 
view  the  segment  “Strengthening  Clarity  and  Imagery  Though  Appropriate  Word 
Choices”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 

Imagery — More  than  Just  Visual 


imagery 


mental  pictures 
that  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  sight, 
hearing,  taste, 
smelt,  touch,  or 
movement 


Most  students  have  no  problem  finding  examples  of  imagery  that  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  But  remember  that  you’ve  got  five  senses,  and  good  writing  will  appeal  to  a 
variety  of  them. 


The  Poetry 


The  five  senses  are  sometimes  described  as  follows. 


sight 

visual  imagery 

hearing 

aural  imagery 

taste 

gustatory  imagery 

touch 

tactile  imagery 

smell 

olfactory  imagery 

kinesthetic 

imagery 


mental  pictures 
that  appeal  to  the 
sensations 
associated  with 
movement 


Poets  often  appeal  as  well  to  the  sensations  of  activities  such  as  running  and 
dancing.  Such  appeals  are  sometimes  called  kinesthetic  imagery. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


On  page  389  of  Sightlines  10,  you’ll  find  a poem,  “On  an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by 
Mary  Pratt”  written  by  Elizabeth  Brewster.  Read  the  poem  over  carefully  several 
times.  Each  time  you  do,  focus  on  the  images  that  you  see  and  the  other  senses  that 
are  appealed  to.  Then  read  the  discussion  that  the  class  has  on  this  poem. 


Brandon:  Who  was  Mary  Pratt?  I could  tell  that  she  was  a painter  from  the  poem 
and  from  the  painting  on  page  390.  But  is  she  famous  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Haas:  She  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1935,  and  she  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  realistic  painters  in  Canada.  She  has  been  extremely  successful  as 
an  artist  with  many  exhibitions  all  over  Canada. 

Chelsea:  1 looked  her  up  on  the  Internet  and  saw  several  of  her  paintings.  She’s 
very  good.  Her  paintings  are  like  photographs — only  better  and  brighter. 
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Lin:  But  why  bother  to  paint  ketchup  bottles  and  raw  fish? 


Mr.  Haas:  Isn’t  that  one  of  the  points  made  in  the  poem?  Men  tend  to  paint  certain 
subjects  and  women  others.  According  to  the  poem,  what  do  men  paint? 


Reread  the  poem  on  page  389  and  answer  Mr.  Haas’  question  before  reading  on. 


Dominic:  Men  paint  bread,  sunflowers,  bowls  of  fruit,  wine  bottles,  wheelbarrows, 
and  railway  tracks. 

Mr.  Haas:  And  according  to  the  speaker,  what  do  women  paint? 

Dominic:  Jelly  jars,  bowls  of  whipped  cream,  ketchup  bottles,  raw  fish,  and 
wedding  dresses.  I don’t  get  it. 

Chelsea:  All  of  these  things  are  associated  directly  with  real  life.  They  may  not  be 
valued—like  bread  and  wine  and  wheelbarrows — but  they’re  important  too. 

Lin:  I don’t  get  why  anyone  would  bother  to  paint  something  like  a fruit  bowl  or  a 
jelly  jar.  Aren’t  there  more  important  things  to  paint? 


Mr.  Haas:  These  are  called  still-life  paintings.  A still  life  is  any  artwork  featuring 
inanimate  objects.  Many  famous  painters  have  built  reputations  on  such  works. 
People  seem  to  be  fascinated  by  ordinary,  everyday  things — especially  if  caught 
in  a special  light.  Such  paintings  tell  us  about  ourselves.  They’re  like  slices  of 
life,  snapshots  of  what  we  find  beautiful  or  fulfilling. 

Lin:  Maybe  so,  but  I would  rather  see  people  and  living  things  in  paintings. 


2. 


Work  with  a partner  or  group.  Each  person  needs  to  make  a list  of  everything  he 
or  she  sees  in  the  painting  shown  on  page  390  of  Sightlines  10. 


Share  your  list  with  your  partner  or  group.  In  what  ways  are  the  lists  similar?  In 
what  ways  are  they  different? 


Compare  vour  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix.  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  paae  151. 


I DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  Mary  Pratt  has  many  websites  dedicated  to  her?  For  example, 
at  the  following  website,  you’ll  find  a number  of  her  paintings  that  are  sure  to 
impress  you  with  the  beauty  that  she  finds  in  everyday  objects: 

http://www.godardgallery.com/maryprat.htm 

Late  in  life,  Mary  Pratt  has  taken  to  writing.  Her  daily  routine  begins  with 
recording  thoughts  and  feeling  in  her  journal.  Many  of  her  journal  entries  have 
been  published.  In  one  entry,  she  admits  that  the  journal  is  an  extension  of  her 
painting.  She  puts  into  words  what  her  paintbrush  brings  to  life. 


Mr.  Haas:  Did  anybody  notice  any  interesting  word  play  in  the  poem? 

Brandon:  I did,  but  I dismissed  it  right  away  because  I thought  that  I was  reading 
too  much  into  things. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  did  you  see? 

Brandon:  Well,  in  the  last  two  lines  there  is  a mention  of  still  life.  I had  trouble 
reading  it  at  first  because  it  can  be  read  two  ways— “still  life”  as  in  a kind  of 
painting  or  “there  is  still  life,”  meaning  “life  is  still  there.” 

Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  think  that  the  poet  created  this  ambiguity  intentionally? 

Dominic:  Probably.  You’ve  told  us  more  than  once  that  there  are  no  coincidences 
and  that  good  writers  like  to  include  ambiguity  to  make  us  think  and  to  enable 
more  possible  interpretations. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’ve  learned  your  lesson  well. 
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Writing  an  Imagist  Poem 


In  Elizabeth  Brewster’s  poem  about  Mary  Pratt’s  exhibition  of  paintings,  there  is  a 
reference  to  a red  wheelbarrow.  This  reference,  in  all  likelihood,  is  to  a famous  poem 
“The  Red  Wheelbarrow”  by  William  Carlos  Williams  (1883-1963).  To  some  people, 
this  poem  is  more  vivid  than  any  painting  ever  created. 

The  Red  Wheelbarrow 

so  much  depends 
upon 

a red  wheel 
barrow 

glazed  with  rain 
water 

beside  the  white 
chickens . ^ 

William  Carlos  Williams  was  a member  of  a group  of  poets  called  the  imagists.  They 
were  quite  active  and  popular  around  1915  in  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Imagists 
didn’t  approve  of  ambiguous  images.  Their  images  had  to  be  clear  and  crisp  with  no 
room  for  error  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Imagists  insisted  on  being  free  to  write 
about  any  subject  they  wanted,  using  free  verse  instead  of  structured  rhyming  verse. 

The  following  is  another  poem  by  William  Carlos  Williams. 

This  Is  Just  To  Say 

I have  eaten 
the  plums 
that  were  in 
the  icebox 

and  which 
you  were  probably 
saving 

for  breakfast 

Forgive  me 
they  were  delicious 
so  sweet 
and  so  cold  ^ 


' William  Carlos  Williams,  from  Collected  Poems:  1909-1939,  Volume  1,  ©1938  by  New  Directions  Publishing  Corp. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing  Corp. 

Mbid. 


parody 


a work  that  pokes 
fun  at  another 
work  by  imitating 
and  exaggerating 
recognizable 
elements  of  it 


Imagists  believed  that  their  poems  should 
present  a vivid  image.  To  do  so,  they  had  to  find 
the  most  exact  word  possible.  They  were  not 
content  with  a nearly  exact  word.  Do  you  see 
evidence  of  this  in  the  two  poems  you  just  read? 


Absolutely.  I like  the  simplicity  of  the  words. 
They’re  very  exact.  I had  no  trouble 
visualizing  the  red  wheelbarrow,  and  I could 
almost  taste  the  plums. 


The  following  is  a parody  of  “The  Red  Wheelbarrow. 

The  Clean  Blackboard 

so  little  depends 
upon 


a clean  black 
board 


wiped  with  soft 
cloth 


beside  the  white 
chalk  stick. 


3.  Write  your  own  parody  of  “The  Red  Wheelbarrow”  or  “This  Is  Just  to  Say.”  Be 
sure  that  you  follow  the  original  model  and  that  you  only  use  literal  imagery.  Do 
not  use  any  figurative  devices,  such  as  metaphors  or  similes. 

You  will  submit  your  parody  in  Assignment  Booklet  4A. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  1 on  page  151. 


Use  the  Internet  or  library  resources  to  research  the  imagist  poets. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  imagist  poets  were  William  Carlos  Williams,  Amy 
Lowell,  and  Ezra  Pound. 

You’ll  find  that  the  poets  led  interesting  lives  and  their  poems  are  very  accessible. 


In  this  module,  you’ve  read  a variety  of  poems.  Some  express  emotions;  others 
tell  stories  about  people  in  challenging  situations.  Some  poems  offer  serious 
advice,  and  others  amuse  you.  Some  poems  project  images. 


Reflect  on  the  three  poems  that  you’ve  enjoyed  the  most  so  far.  List  your  three 
poems,  and  for  each  describe  what  you  liked  about  it.  Which  poem  did  you  enjoy 
the  least?  Why? 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  about  the  differences  between  literal  imagery  and 
figurative  language.  You  then  focused  on  imagery  and  practised  writing  sentences 
that  ranged  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  You  also  learned  about  imagist  poetry, 
and  you  were  given  the  opportunity  to  write  more  poetry.  You  should  by  now  have 
quite  a collection  of  your  original  poetry.  Hopefully,  you’ve  enjoyed  the  creative 
process  and  are  beginning  to  think  of  yourself  as  a poet. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  learning  more  about  figurative  devices  and  you’ll  be 
studying  song  lyrics  that  your  parents  may  have  listened  to  when  they  were  your 
age. 


esson  2;  Figures  of  (?)peech 


In  the  previous  lesson,  you  began  to  distinguish  between  literal  and  figurative 
language.  You  learned  that  imagery  appeals  directly  to  the  five  senses.  It 
accomplishes  this  by  using  descriptive  language  literally,  in  that  all  of  its  meaning  is 
on  the  surface.  The  literal  language  of  imagery  says  what  it  means  and  no  more. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  look  at  language  that  is  used  figuratively  and  not  literally. 

For  example,  if  a writer  says,  “Her  hair  was  blonde,”  this  is  a literal  statement. 

By  contrast,  if  the  writer  says,  “Her  hair  was  pure  gold”  or  “Her  hair  shone  like  the 
sun,”  that’s  figurative  language. 

You  can  see  that  figurative  language  allows  for  much  more  colourful,  vibrant 
descriptions  than  literal  language  does. 

1.  Here  are  five  phrases — some  literal,  some  figurative.  Decide  which  each  is. 

a.  fire  dancing  merrily 

b.  eyes  like  jewels 

c.  a rainy  day 

d.  a kind  man 

e.  a class  clown 
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I 

' You  may  not  realize  this,  but  many  of  the  things  you  say  in  the  course  of  a day  are  a 

I mixture  of  figurative  and  literal  speech. 

I 


^Cof^are  your  response  wjth  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  151. 


Review  of  Figurative  Language 

You’ve  been  using  the  terms  simile,  metaphor,  and  personification  for  some  time 
now,  so  you  should  be  quite  used  to  the  process  of  identifying  such  figurative 
devices  in  the  literature  that  you  read.  If,  however,  you  continue  to  have  difficulty, 
the  discussion  that  follows  should  help  clear  up  any  fuzzy  spots  in  your 
understanding. 

Simile 


simile 


a comparison  of 
two  unlike  things 
using  the  words 
like  or  as 


cliche 


a trite  or  common 
expression  that  has 
been  overused 


Mr.  Haas:  Give  me  an  example  of  a simile. 

Lin:  My  dad  is  as  wise  as  an  owl.  The  crook  was  as  sly  as  a fox\ 

Mr.  Haas:  Both  examples  conform  exactly  to  the  definition  of  a simile,  but  there  is 
one  problem  with  both  of  them. 

Lin:  Hey!  What  could  be  wrong  with  my  similes? 

Dominic:  Well,  they  do  seem  a little  old.  Aren’t  they  cliches? 


Mr.  Haas:  I’m  afraid  so.  Cliches,  as  you  know,  are  common  expressions  that  are 
used  so  often  they’ve  lost  any  real  impact.  Good  poets  always  try  to  invent 
their  own  figures  of  speech. 


2.  Similes  are  everywhere.  Your  task  is  to  prove  this  statement!  To  do  so,  locate  ten 
similes  from  media  other  than  your  textbook  or  other  school  materials.  You  can 
search  for  similes  in  articles  and  advertising  in  a newspaper  or  magazine.  For 
that  matter,  you  could  also  look  for  examples  from  television  broadcasting. 

Write  the  ten  examples  of  similes  in  your  notebook.  For  each  example  that  you 
locate,  identify  the  specific  source.  You  can  record  your  similes  in  a chart  similar 
to  the  one  that  follows.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Simile 


Source 


ad  in  Chatelaine  magazine 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  1 51 . 


Metaphor 


metaphor 


an  implied 
comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things  that  doesn’t 
use  the  words  like 
or  as 


Mr.  Haas:  Give  me  an  example  of  a metaphor. 


Brandon:  How  about  these  two?  Lin’s  toast;  she’s  history. 

Mr.  Haas:  Those  are  metaphors,  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  have  a small  problem.  Lin? 

Lin:  Since  1 was  the  victim  of  Brandon’s  metaphors,  I’d  love  to  answer.  She’s  toast 
and  she’s  history  are  slang,  right?  1 guess  if  they  last  for  another  20  years, 
they’ll  become  cliches. 


Mr.  Haas:  True.  A good  metaphor  should  help  you  visualize  the  two  things  being 
compared  and  jump-start  your  imagination.  But  with  a slang  expression  or  a 
cliche,  you  know  exactly  what  is  meant  and  you  hardly  have  to  think  at  all  to 
understand  the  comparison. 
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Some  students  have  difficulty  identifying  metaphors  because  metaphors  can  have 
different  grammatical  constructions. 

• Metaphors  are  often  used  with  the  verb  to  be. 

To  him,  morning  was  a bright  light  bulb  in  his  face. 

• Metaphors  sometimes  occur  as  verbs. 

Love  roots  me  to  this  place. 

• Metaphors  may  also  occur  as  adjectives. 

The  cat  had  silky  hair. 

3.  When  you  consider  metaphors,  try  to  identify  the  two  unlike  things  being 
compared  and  what  the  implied  similarities  are.  Here’s  a list  of  not-so-obvious 
implied  metaphors.  For  each,  tell  what’s  being  compared,  and  identify  at  least 
one  similarity  between  the  two  things.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you. 


1 

I 

i 


What’s^Being  Corifipared 


Metaphor 


a.  The  football  sailed  through  the  air. 


The  football  is  compared  to  a sailing 
ship.  They  both  float — one  through  the 
air  and  the  other  through  water. 


b.  The  leaves  were  whispering  secrets  in 
the  wind. 


c.  She  struggled  desperately  to  move  the 
rubble,  but  it  mocked  her  futile 


d.  The  car  sputtered,  gasped,  and  then 
sprang  to  life. 


e.  Suddenly  the  idea  clicked  on  in  his  head 
and  shone  with  a bright,  steady  light. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 


Personification 


personification 


a type  of  metaphor 
in  which  human 
qualities  are 
attributed  to  non- 
human things 


Mr.  Haas:  Did  you  notice  in  question  3 that  at  least  two  of  the  examples  were 
personification?  The  reason  is  that  personification  is  a type  of  metaphor. 


Dominic:  Personification— isn’t  that  when  you  give  human  qualities  to 
non-human  things,  like  the  sun  or  wind  or  trees? 

Mr.  Haas:  You’re  right.  And  remember  that  almost  any  non-human  creature  can  be 
personified.  Birds,  fish,  even  insects.  Anything  else? 


Chelsea:  Abstract  ideas  or  concepts  can  be  personified  too,  can’t  they?  Like  in  the 
sentence  Freedom  cheered  when  the  dictator  was  overthrown. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


No  Man  Is  an  Island 

Have  you  heard  the  expression  No  man  is  an  island'?  It  comes  from  a famous  piece  of 
writing  that  you’ll  be  looking  at  more  closely  in  the  next  lesson.  The  expression  has 
become  ingrained  into  the  English  language,  so  much  so  that  it  inspired  Paul  Simon 
to  use  it  in  the  chorus  of  his  famous  song  “I  Am  a Rock.” 


In  your  journal,  reflect  on  the  expression  No  man  is  an  island.  Consider  what  it 
means.  Consider  the  ways  in  which  islands  and  people  are  similar  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  differ.  Are  there  times  when  you  feel  like  an  island?  Explain. 


As  a challenge,  try  using  as  many  metaphors  and  similes  as  you  can  in  this 
journal  entry. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Simon  and  Garfunkel  song  “I  Am  a Rock”  on  a CD,  LP, 
audiocassette,  or  MP3  file,  listen  to  the  song  now.  As  you  listen,  read  along  with 
the  lyrics  on  page  3 of  Sightlines  10.  This  is  the  song  as  originally  released  in  1966 
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4.  The  title  and  the  chorus  repeat  the  metaphor  I am  a rock.  What  does  the  use  of 
this  metaphor  suggest?  To  answer  this  question,  create  a list  of  all  the  similarities 
you  can  think  of  between  an  isolated  person  and  a rock. 

5.  Did  you  notice  that  Paul  Simon  capitalizes  “1  Am  A Rock”  in  the  chorus  of  the 
song?  Why  do  you  think  he  does  this?  What  effect  does  he  want  to  create? 

6.  The  song  lyrics  use  a series  of  parallel  statements  to  echo  the  opening  claim, 

“1  am  alone.”  Find  the  other  statements  that  parallel  this  statement.  Explain  what 
this  parallelism  accomplishes. 

7.  What  is  revealed  about  the  speaker  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  lyrics? 

8.  What  does  the  song  say  to  you  about  people  who  have  been  hurt  by  love? 

The  Importance  of  Dreams 

You’re  about  to  read  a poem  that  has  inspired 
generations  of  people  all  over  the  world.  It’s  quite 
likely  that  you’ve  seen  it  before.  Studying  this  poem 
will  enable  you  to  better  appreciate  what  it  has  to  say 
about  life  and  about  people.  It  will  also  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  practise  what  you  know  about  figurative 
devices. 

Before  reading  this  poem,  complete  the  following 
journal  entry: 


Reflect  on  what  your  dreams  and  goals  are  for  the  future.  Here  are  some 
questions  you  may  want  to  consider  in  your  journal: 

• What  do  you  imagine  yourself  doing  and  being  ten  years  from  now? 

• What  do  you  think  of  people  who  have  what  may  appear  to  be  unrealistic 
or  unattainable  dreams? 

• What  do  you  think  of  people  who  have  no  dreams  or  goals  for  themselves? 

• Do  you  think  your  dreams  or  goals  are  ambitious  or  realistic? 


• How  important  is  it  to  have  dreams  and  goals?  Explain. 


The  Language  Poetry 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 


Langston  Hughes’s  famous  poem  “Dreams”  is  found  on  page  89  of  Sightlines  10. 

Read  the  poem  carefully,  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 

9.  Describe  your  feelings  when  you  read  the  poem. 

What  images  do  you  see?  What  aspects  of  the  poem  particularly  strike  you? 

10.  Describe  a recent  situation  that  can  be  linked  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
poem.  It  can  be  from  your  own  life,  the  news,  literature  you’ve  read,  or  any 
other  source. 

11.  Read  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet,  Langston  Hughes,  on  page  396  of 
Sightlines  10.  Explain  a connection  between  the  poem  and  the  author’s  life.  If 
you’re  interested,  research  other  biographical  information  about  the  author  that 
may  have  influenced  his  writing. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


12.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  way  this  poem  is  organized  or  structured? 

13.  Many  people  have  found  this  poem  inspiring  and  memorable.  No  doubt,  there 
are  some  readers  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  poem.  Do  you  think  this  poem  is 
one  to  which  you  might  return  in  the  future  or  recommend  to  someone  else  to 
read?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  153. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  more  about  the  differences 
between  literal  and  figurative  language.  You  then  reviewed 
figurative  devices  such  as  simile,  metaphor,  and 
personification.  You  applied  your  knowledge  to  the  analysis 
of  two  works — song  lyrics  and  a poem. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  complete  your  study  of  figurative 
devices  by  focusing  on  allusion,  hyperbole,  and  oxymoron. 
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In  the  previous  lesson,  you  read  Paul  Simon’s  song  lyrics  entitled  “I  Am  a Rock.”  You 
probably  recognized  that  the  second  line  of  the  chorus  had  something  to  do  with  the 
familiar  expression  No  man  is  an  island. 


extended 

metaphor 


a metaphor  that  is 
sustained  for  a 
number  of  lines 


This  expression  comes  from  a sermon  written  almost  four  hundred  years  ago  by  John 
Donne.  The  fuller  context  for  this  expression  is  found  on  page  2 of  Sightlines  10.  The 
fact  that  the  editors  of  Sightlines  10  placed  this  meditation  just  before  Paul  Simon’s 
song  lyrics  acknowledges  that  there  is  a connection  between  the  two  works. 

Read  Donne’s  “Meditation  xvii”  on  page  2 of  Sightlines  10.  As  you  read,  follow  the 
extended  metaphor  that  Donne  develops. 

1.  Explore  the  metaphors  used  by  Donne  in  this  poem.  To  what  does  Donne 
compare  the  individual?  To  what  does  he  compare  the  mass  of  humanity? 


2.  According  to  Donne,  what  is  it  like,  metaphorically  speaking,  when  an  individual 
dies? 


3.  What  do  you  think  Donne  would  say  to  someone  like  the  speaker  in  Paul  Simon’s 
“I  Am  a Rock”  who  maintained  that  he  or  she  is  an  island  and  alone? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  154., 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Reflect  on  Donne’s  meditation.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
conclusion?  Are  we,  in  other  words,  somehow  all  connected,  all  part  of  the  same 
continent  or  body?  Explain. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  Donne’s  message?  Who  would  most  benefit  from  reading 
or  hearing  these  words? 


Allusion 


Mr.  Haas:  Did  John  Donne’s  meditation  help  you  better  understand  or  appreciate 
Paul  Simon’s  “I  Am  a Rock”? 

Chelsea:  Yes,  it  did.  At  first,  1 believed  the  speaker  in  the  song  was  serious  and 
proud  of  his  ability  to  be  alone.  Then  1 read  the  meditation  and  realized  the 
speaker  in  the  song  was  only  kidding  himself.  Donne  is  right.  No  person  is  an 
island.  We’re  all  connected  in  some  way — no  matter  how  hurt  we  feel. 

Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  think  Simon  intended  a connection  to  Donne’s  meditation? 

Lin:  Why  else  would  he  use  the  word  islandl  And  the  themes  of  the  two  works  are 
related.  They  both  deal  with  isolation.  One  writer  says  you’re  never  alone  or 
unconnected;  the  other  says  he’s  alone  and  wants  no  connections.  Considering 
the  song  in  light  of  the  meditation,  it  all  makes  more  sense. 
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i 


allusion 


a reference  to 
people,  events,  or 
things  that  an 
author  assumes  the 
audience  will 
recognize  as 
originally  coming 
from  the  Bible, 
classical  mythology, 
history,  or  literary 
texts 


The  deliberate  literary  reference  to  island  in  Paul  Simon’s  song  is  called  an  allusion. 
Allusions  in  literature  and  in  everyday  speech  are  references  to  people,  events,  or 
things  that  the  author  assumes  the  audience  will  recognize  as  originally  coming 
from  the  Bible,  classical  mythology,  history,  or  literary  texts. 


Lin:  Something  else  in  Donne’s  meditation — for  whom  the  bell  tolls  sounded  really 
familiar.  My  dad  told  me  that  Ernest  Hemingway  wrote  a novel  called  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  It  was  made  into  a movie  that  I saw  a long  time  ago,  but 
I’d  forgotten  the  title. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  the  story  involves  an  American  who  risks  his  life  to  help  people 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  The  hero  felt  that  he  was  connected  to  humanity. 
Hemingway  used  an  allusion  to  Donne  when  he  gave  his  work  a title  that 
came  from  the  famous  meditation. 

Dominic:  But  when  Lin  saw  the  movie,  she  didn’t  know  about  Donne  or  even 
Hemingway.  What  good  is  an  allusion  if  you  don’t  know  what  it  refers  to? 


The  success  of  an  allusion  depends  on  the  reader’s  or 
listener’s  understanding  of  the  reference. 

For  example,  if  a friend  told  you,  “1  met  my  Waterloo  on 
that  test,”  would  you  know  whether  your  friend  had  done 
well  or  not?  Obviously,  if  you  weren’t  aware  that 
Waterloo  refers  to  Napoleon’s  final,  crushing  defeat  in  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  you  wouldn’t  know  that  your  friend 
had  done  poorly.  By  alluding  to  Waterloo,  your  friend 
would  be  emphasizing  just  how  badly  the  test  had  gone. 

4.  With  a partner  or  in  a group,  develop  a variety  of 
strategies  you  could  use  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
allusions  that  you’re  not  familiar  with. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  154.^^" 


Now  it’s  time  to  use  the  strategies  that  you  and  your  group  generated.  You  will 
research  the  allusions  in  a poem  that  you’ll  find  on  page  57  of  Sightlines  10.  The 
poem  is  called  “Ambition,”  and  it  was  written  by  Canadian  poet  Des  Walsh. 

Read  the  poem,  and  then  listen  as  the  class  discusses  initial  reactions  to  it. 


Dominic:  What  kind  of  a title  is  that  for  this  poem?  It  doesn’t  fit  at  all.  His  only 
ambition  is  to  work  in  a kitchen! 

Lin:  I think  the  title  is  ironic.  It  sets  us  up  to  expect  great  things,  and  then  we 
realize  that  the  man’s  ambition  is  not  much  compared  to  what  ours  might  be. 

Chelsea:  But  to  him,  it’s  a lot.  Don’t  forget,  he’s  poor  and  he’s  very  hungry.  To 
work  in  a kitchen  would  be  like  heaven  for  him. 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  does  the  speaker  begin  with  “Once  upon  a time”?  What  do  you 
think  he  wants  to  accomplish? 


Try  answering  Mr.  Haas’  question  before  reading  any  further. 


Brandon:  Those  words  usually  begin  a fairy  tale.  Maybe  this  poem  is  a fairy  tale. 

Chelsea:  Sometimes  fairy  tales  teach  a lesson,  don’t  they?  I think  this  poem  says 
something  serious  about  people,  and  it  says  this  in  a simple  way  so  that  no  one 
misses  the  point. 

Dominic:  Well,  I missed  the  point.  I get  the  beginning  and  I get  the  end,  but  I 
really  don’t  understand  the  middle.  What’s  with  the  “golden  sands”  and 
“captivity”  and  “argonauts  and  the  golden  fleece”?  I thought  the  Argonauts 
were  a football  team. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  they  are,  and  they’re  named  after  a famous  story  from  Greek 
mythology.  It’s  time  to  use  the  strategies  that  you  generated  in  question  4 to 
discover  the  meaning  of  metaphors  in  this  poem. 
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i 


Researching  Allusions 

In  question  4,  you  came  up  with  a list  of  strategies  you  could  use  to  research 
allusions.  They  may  have  included  the  following: 


• Use  context  clues  and  then  discuss  your  guesses  with 
someone  you  think  might  have  more  awareness  of  the 
allusion. 

• Consult  reference  works  such  as  encyclopedias  and 
dictionaries. 

• Conduct  an  Internet  search  using  words  from  the 
suspected  allusion  as  your  search  parameters. 

• Ask  a librarian  or  teacher  for  help. 

5.  Reread  the  poem,  and  list  all  the  words  or  phrases  that  you  think  may  be 
allusions. 


6.  Using  the  strategies  above  or  other  strategies  that  you  may  have  generated,  find 
out  all  you  can  about  the  allusions  in  this  poem. 

For  each  allusion,  you  should  write  one  to  three  full  sentences  of  explanation. 
Discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Do  others  agree  with  your 
interpretation  of  the  allusions?  Did  they  have  ideas  that  did  not  occur  to  you? 


Y Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  154!^^^ 


An  allusion  can  be  used  to  support  an  idea  already  introduced, 
or  it  may  be  used  for  contrast  or  as  an  ironic  comment.  For 
instance,  a man  could  be  referred  to  as  an  “Ebenezer  Scrooge.” 
If  that  man  were  indeed  cold,  bitter,  and  ungenerous,  then  the 
allusion  would  simply  support  his  recognized  character.  If, 
however,  he  were  in  fact  generous,  open  hearted,  and  warm, 
then  the  allusion  would  be  ironic. 


One  challenge  for  the  reader,  therefore,  is  to  decide  how  a poet  is 
intending  an  allusion.  Readers  can’t  simply  draw  upon  their  own 
understanding  of  the  allusion;  they  must  also  carefully  seek  out  the 
poet’s  intention  by  examining  the  rest  of  the  poem  and  its  tone. 


Hyperbole 


extreme 

exaggeration  that 
contains  some  truth 


Mr.  Haas:  Give  me  an  example  of  a hyperbole. 

Lin:  Chelsea  has  an  army  of  boyfriends. 

Chelsea:  That  would  be  an  exaggeration!  I’ve  got  an  example  of  hyperbole,  too. 
Lin  has  hair  that  looks  like  an  electrified  mop. 


Mr.  Haas:  That  is  an  exaggeration,  but  is  it  hyperbole? 

Brandon:  Isn’t  that  a simile?  Two  things  are  being  compared — hair  and  a mop. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  point.  Remember  that  similes  and  metaphors  draw  comparisons. 
Referring  to  this  class  as  a zoo  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  depends  on  a 
comparison  for  effect. 


Hyperbole  is  a gross  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  Your  next  assignment  contains  some 
examples.  Notice  that  no  comparisons  are  being  made.  Your  job  is  to  determine  what 
truth  is  being  relayed  through  the  exaggeration. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


People  use  hyperboles  frequently  in  everyday  conversation,  usually  to  emphasize  a 
point.  However,  you  should  realize  that  others  may  react  with  laughter  and  dismiss 
such  hyperboles  as  gross  exaggeration.  It’s  for  this  reason  that  you  should  avoid 
hyperboles  in  formal  writing.  Hyperboles  may  be  acceptable  in  everyday 
conversation  and  effective  when  handled  appropriately  in  poetry,  but  it’s  not 
advisable  to  hyperbolize  in  essays. 
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Oxymoron 


oxymoron 


, a combination  of 
: two  contradictory 
or  contrasting 
j terms  in  a single, 
meaningful  phrase, 
for  example,  pretty 
ugly  or  cold  fire 


paradox 


a self-contradictory 
statement  that  is 
somehow  true 


An  oxymoron  can  be  defined  as  the  combination  of 
two  sharply  contrasting  words.  For  example,  jumbo 
shrimp  is  an  oxymoron.  Oxymorons  provoke  the 
listener  into  attempting  to  make  sense  of  the  seeming 
contradiction.  But  be  careful.  Many  people  today  think 
that  an  oxymoron  is  merely  two  words  that  contradict 
each  other.  There’s  more,  however,  in  a true 
oxymoron.  The  contradiction  has  to  make  sense. 

In  a way,  an  oxymoron  is  like  a mini-paradox.  When 
you  hear  an  oxymoron,  you  look  for  the  truth  in  the 
contradiction. 


You’ve  probably  heard  and  used  many  an  oxymoron.  Following  are  some  examples. 
As  you  read  the  list,  think  of  ways  in  which  the  two  words  are  contradictory  in  each 
pair. 


• awfully  good 

• civil  war 

• constant  variable 

• eloquent  silence 

• exact  estimate 


• front  end 

• ill  health 

• open  secret 

• original  copies 

• paid  volunteer 


® silent  scream 

• sweet  sorrow 

• rap  music 


Brandon:  Wait  a minute.  How  can  rap  music  be  an  oxymoron? 

Chelsea:  Think  about  it.  If  you  don’t  like  rap  music  and  you  say  that  rap  music  is 
an  oxymoron,  what  point  are  you  making? 

Brandon:  I get  it,  but  I don’t  agree. 

Lin:  Oh,  same  difference. 

Mr.  Haas:  That  was  another  oxymoron. 


Dominic:  Maybe,  but  it  was  a pretty  ugly  one. 
Mr.  Haas:  Another  oxymoron— pretty  ugly. 
Dominic:  That’s  right,  it  is.  I never  realized  that. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  plural  of  oxymoron  is  oxymoral  Did  you  also  know  that 
the  word  oxymoron  is  in  itself  an  oxymoron? 

Oxys  is  the  Greek  word  for  pointedly. 

Moros  is  the  Greek  word  for  dull  or  stupid. 

The  word,  therefore,  means  pointedly  stupid.  If  something  is  pointedly  stupid,  it’s 
not  stupid!  Hence  the  oxymoron. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  6.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  were  amused  by  the  oxymora  in  this  lesson,  you  can  find  more  on  the 
Internet.  A simple  search  will  yield  you  many  sites  that  feature  lists  of  oxymora. 

Locate  a site  that  contains  oxymora  that  are  appropriate  to  share.  Choose  ten 
oxymora  that  you  consider  to  be  exceptionally  clever  or  amusing.  Copy  these 
phrases  onto  a sheet  of  blank  paper  in  an  artistic  manner. 

Find  or  create  illustrations  to  go  with  some  of  the  oxymora.  Share  your  findings 
with  others. 


In  this  lesson,  you  completed  your  study  of  figurative  language.  There  are  many 
other  figurative  devices  that  you  could  have  looked  at.  These  will  be  saved  for  future 
study.  You  learned  that  allusions  can  add  a sense  of  depth  and  meaning  to  a work. 
You  now  know  more  about  the  differences  among  hyperboles,  similes,  and 
metaphors.  You  hopefully  had  some  fun  with  oxymora. 


in 


onclusion 


In  Section  2,  you  continued  your  exploration  of  poetry.  The  focus  in  this  section  was 
on  the  language  that  poets  use  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  their  audiences. 
You  examined  the  importance  of  word  choice  and  the  use  of  specific  language.  You 
studied  literal  versus  figurative  imagery  as  well  as  abstract  versus  concrete  imagery. 
You  identified  implied  and  direct  metaphors,  and  you  discovered  the  effect  of  other 
literary  devices,  such  allusions  and  oxymora.  Naturally,  you  continued  to  share  your 
thoughts  and  demonstrate  your  awareness  of  poetic  techniques  by  writing  your  own 
poems. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  examine  the  choices  that  poets  have  in  terms  of  a poem’s 
form  and  structure. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


Section  2:  The  Language  of  Poetry 


ection  3:  Form  and  (Structure  in  Poetry 


What  kinds  of  poetry  do  you  like  best?  Do  you 
like  reading  serious  poems  or  humorous  poems? 
Do  you  prefer  modern  poetry,  or  do  you  prefer 
older  works?  What  do  you  like  best  about  the 
poems  that  you  read?  Is  it  the  themes?  Is  it  the 
rhyme  and  rhyme  scheme?  Is  it  the  way  the  poem 
is  arranged  on  the  page?  Do  you  enjoy  free- verse 
poems  or  do  you  prefer  more  structured, 
traditional  poems?  What  kind  of  poetry  do  you 
enjoy  writing? 

In  this  section,  you’ll  be  exploring  the  forms  of 
poetry.  When  people  speak  of  the  form  of  a 
poem,  they’re  referring  to  its  organization  and  the 
extent  to  which  it’s  formally  structured.  In  this 
section,  you’ll  learn  that  two  of  the  most  basic 
forms  of  poetry  are  traditional  and  free  verse. 
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When  you  think  of  poetry  or  visualize  what  it  looks  like  on  a page,  do  you  see 
something  that  is  quite  formal  in  structure  and  appearance?  Do  you  imagine  it  as 
being  broken  up  into  a regular  pattern  of  verses  or  stanzas?  Is  there  a consistent 
rhyming  pattern? 

If  this  comes  close  to  what  you  see,  then  it’s  likely  you  believe  true  poetry  follows 
strict  rules  in  terms  of  form  and  structure.  Don’t  feel  that  this  is  wrong.  Many  people 
believe  that  poetry  is  a demanding  discipline  and  the  poets  must  follow  the  rules. 

What  are  some  of  these  “rules”? 


Genuine  poetry  can  communicate 
before  it's  understood. 

— T.  S.  Eliot 


Before  you  read  on,  what  do  you  think  are  the  rules  that  apply  to  formal  poetry? 


Chelsea:  The  poem  has  to  scan. 


poetry  that  follows 
a formal  and 
regular  structure  in 
terms  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme 


I 


diction 


choice  of  words 


Brandon:  What  does  that  mean?  I have  no  idea  what  you’re  talking  about. 

Chelsea:  It  means  that  there  has  to  be  a noticeable  pattern  to  the  number  of 
syllables  in  the  lines.  If  there  isn’t,  the  poem  doesn’t  read  properly.  The 
rhythm  is  broken. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  So  far,  you’ve  told  me  that  traditional  poems— that’s  what 
we  call  works  that  have  a formal  and  regular  structure— contain  a rhyme 
scheme  and  follow  a specific  rhythmic  pattern.  What  else? 

Dominic:  Isn’t  the  tone  of  such  poems  usually  pretty  serious?  I also  find  the 
vocabulary  to  be  challenging  in  some  of  these  poems. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  point.  Traditional  poetry  does  often  deal  with  important  themes, 
and,  if  that’s  the  case,  the  tone  and  diction  should  be  more  elevated  or  formal 
than  common,  everyday  speech. 

Lin:  What  do  you  mean  by  diction? 

Mr.  Haas:  Diction  refers  to  choice  of  words.  A skilled  language  user  chooses  words 
carefully  for  the  images  and  associations  they  can  project.  If  you  want  to  be 
formal  and  serious,  you’d  use  formal  diction.  If  you  want  to  project  a happy 
tone,  your  diction  would  be  much  less  formal.  It  might  be  light  and  playful. 


Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings: 
it  takes  its  own  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquility . 

—William  Wordsworth 
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The  Sonnet 


Brief  History  of  the  Sonnet 

The  sonnet  is  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
traditional  poetry.  It  was  invented  in  Italy  by  Petrarch 
(1304-1374)  during  the  fourteenth  century.  Petrarch 
wrote  a series  of  beautiful  and  elegant  love  poems  to  a 
woman  named  Laura.  These  poems  were  all  14  lines 
long  and  followed  a specific  rhyme  scheme.  This 
traditional  form  of  poetry  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Italian  or  Petrarchan  sonnet. 


About  250  years  later,  the  Petrarchan  sonnet  was  adapted,  and  the  new  form  became 
extremely  popular  in  England.  Shakespeare  perfected  the  adapted  form,  and,  in  his 
honour,  the  English  variation  of  the  sonnet  is  called  the  Shakespearean  sonnet. 


Organization  of  the  Petrarchan  Sonnet 


! 


octet 


a group  of  eight 
lines  in  a poem 


sestet 


The  14  lines  of  a Petrarchan  sonnet  can  be  looked  at  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  an 
octet  and  a sestet.  In  the  first  eight  lines  of  the  poem,  the  speaker  introduces  or 
raises  an  issue,  question,  theme,  or  problem  to  explore,  answer,  or  resolve.  Then  the 
direction  of  the  poem  changes  in  the  last  six  lines.  Here,  the  speaker  resolves  the 
issue,  answers  the  question,  or  comments  on  the  theme. 


a group  of  six  lines 
in  a poem 


quatrain 


a group  of  four 
lines  in  a poem 


You  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  Petrarchan  and  Shakespearean  sonnets  by 
looking  at  the  rhyme  scheme.  If  the  poem  ends  with  a rhyming  couplet,  it’s  probably 
Shakespearean;  if  it  doesn’t,  then  it’s  likely  Petrarchan. 

The  following  chart  will  help  you  keep  the  two  major  forms  of  sonnets  clear  in  your 
mind. 


Petrarchan  Sonnet 

Shakespearean  Sonneft 

Organization 

octet — introduces  an  issue  or 
question 

sestet — resolves  or  comments  on 
issue  or  question 

three  quatrains — introduce  and 
provide  examples  of  an  issue  or 
theme 

rhyming  couplet — comments 
climactically  on  the  issue  or 
theme 

Rhyme  Scheme 

octet  abbaabba 

sestet  cdecde 

or  cdccdc 
or  cdedce 

quatrains  abab 
cdcd 
efef 

couplet  gg 

Form  Structure  Poetry 


You’ll  find  one  of  the  most  famous  sonnets  ever  written  on  page  182  of  Sightlines  10. 
It  was  written  more  than  150  years  ago  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  the  first 
line  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most-quoted  line  in  the  history  of  poetry!  Read 
the  first  line  of  the  poem.  Do  you  recognize  it? 


Read  “Sonnet  43”  carefully  more 
than  once.  As  with  most  poetry, 
reading  aloud  and  paying  attention 
to  the  punctuation  will  help  you 
better  understand  this  poem.  In 
other  words,  don’t  stop  at  the  end  of 
a line  unless  there  is  a period  or 
semicolon. 

Some  students  find  that  clustering  is 
an  effective  strategy  that  helps  them 
organize  their  thoughts  and  better 
understand  the  ideas  presented  in  a 
literary  text.  It’s  also  useful  as  a 
prewriting  strategy.  Here’s  how  to 
use  this  strategy. 


Making  a Cluster  Diagram 


First,  you  identify  the  central  idea  of  the  work  or  the  topic  for  your  analysis  or 
writing.  Then  you  place  that  focus  in  the  centre  of  a cluster  diagram  as  shown  in  the 
example  below.  As  you  read  and  reread  the  poem,  you  connect  supportive  details 
from  the  work  to  the  central  focus.  This  should  enable  you,  at  a glance,  to  visualize 
the  relationship  between  the  details  and  the  focus.  You  can  also  refer  back  to  your 
cluster  diagram  as  you  continue  to  plan  your  writing. 


1.  The  speaker  in  “Sonnet  43”  counts  the  ways  in  which  she  loves  someone.  How 
many  ways  are  there?  In  your  notebook,  make  a cluster  diagram  to  record  the 
ways  in  which  the  speaker  loves.  Draw  hearts  and  insert  a key  phrase  from  the 
sonnet  in  each  of  the  hearts. 
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2.  How  do  you  interpret  lines  11  and  12?  What  kind  of  an  experience  or  stage  do 
these  lines  suggest  the  speaker  went  through?  Hint:  The  use  of  the  word  saints 
refers  to  more  than  its  connotative  meaning. 

3.  Why  does  the  poet  use  the  word  thee  instead  of  the  pronoun  you?  What  effect  is 
created? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  155. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  wrote  this 
sonnet  in  1845?  It  was  one  in  a 
series  of  love  sonnets  that  she 
exchanged  with  her  poet  fiance, 
Robert  Browning,  with  whom 
she  would  elope  to  Italy  in  1846. 


Her  sonnets  were  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese.  The  strange  title  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  affectionately  nicknamed 
“Portuguese”  by  her  husband. 


You  may  be  familiar  with  some 
of  the  work  of  her  husband, 
Robert  Browning. 


In  your  journal,  reflect  on  what  you  think  makes  a poem  great.  As  you  do  so, 
consider  the  fact  that  the  sonnet  you’ve  just  read  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  love  poems  ever  written.  Do  you  agree  that  this  poem 


deserves  this  recognition?  What  is  it  about  this  poem  that  appeals  to  so  many 
people?  Does  it  appeal  to  you?  Explain. 


Section  3:  Form  and  Structure  In  Poetry 


a traditional  form 
of  poetry  that 
consists  of 
unrhymed  iambic 
pentameter  lines 


a line  of  poetry  that 
consists  of  five 
(penta)  metrical 
feet,  each  with  a 
weakly  stressed 
and  a more 
strongly  stressed 
syllable  (an  iamb) 


Blank  Verse 

Not  all  traditional  poems  contain  rhyme.  Some  poems  contain  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  traditional  verse  but  do  not  rhyme.  Traditional  poets  who  wrote  in 
this  way  were  likely  expressing  the  desire  to  create  works  that  projected  a more 
natural  speaking  voice. 

These  unrhymed  traditional  poems  are  referred  to  as  blank  verse.  What  entitles 
these  poems  to  be  described  as  being  traditional  is  the  fact  that  they’re  written  in  a 
predictable  metre,  known  as  iambic  pentameter.  Much  of  what  Shakespeare  wrote 
was  in  iambic  pentameter,  and  many  great  poets  since  then  have  adopted  this  form 
for  their  works. 


Dominic:  Do  poets  actually  go  to  the  trouble  of  counting  all  the  syllables  in  every 
line  and  making  sure  that  they  fit  into  a metrical  pattern  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  sounds?  That’s  a lot  of  work! 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  the  art  and  discipline  of  poetry.  Traditional  poets  consider  the 
structure  and  formal  rules  to  be  a challenge.  They  believe  their  efforts  result  in 
the  creation  of  something  beautiful  to  be  admired  and  enjoyed  by  others. 

Brandon:  But  why  would  they  pick  the  iamb  as  their  pattern,  and  why  five  feet? 
Why  not  six  or  four?  Why  not  begin  with  a stressed  syllable? 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  questions,  and  the  simple  answer  is  that  they  did  vary  the  pattern 
sometimes,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  intentional.  There  was  a reason  for  it. 
Blank  verse  is  just  one  example  of  a variety  of  unrhymed  verse  structures.  The 
rhythm  of  blank  verse  is  very  similar  to  your  natural  rhythm  of  speech. 
Without  even  knowing  it,  you’re  speaking  in  iambs! 

Chelsea:  I’m  a poet!  Is  there  also  a reason  for  the  five  feet  in  every  line? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  similar  to  the  reason  there  are  seven  digits  in  a phone  number. 
Seven  is  considered  the  limit  for  easy  memory  retention.  Ten  syllables  is  just 
the  right  number  of  sounds  we  can  make  without  having  to  stop  to  breathe. 
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! 

I 
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passive  reading 


reading  a work 
without  engaging 
with  it  on  any  level 


active  reading 


reading  while  using 
strategies  that 
increase 

comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  a 
text 


Blank  verse  was  preferred  by  the  poet  you’re  about  to 
read.  Robert  Frost  (1874-1963)  used  blank  verse 
because  he  wanted  to  project  a formal  manner  while 
retaining  a rhythm  as  similar  as  possible  to  spoken, 
everyday  language.  Before  you  read  the  poem 
“Mending  Wall,”  which  is  found  on  page  256  of 
Sightlines  10,  consider  the  following  strategy. 

When  you  begin  to  read,  do  you  consider  the  title  of  a 
piece  of  literature?  This  strategy  can  be  very  useful 
because  the  title  can  often  provide  the  first  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  a work.  Consider  the  title  of  Robert  Frost’s 
poem  “Mending  Wall.” 

4.  What  immediately  comes  to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  a wall?  Try  generating 
a few  ideas  by  brainstorming  or  concept  mapping. 

5.  Without  reading  the  poem  or  knowing  anything  more  than  the  title,  predict  what 
the  poem  might  be  about. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  155.  > 


Interacting  with  Poetry 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  reading  something  like  a poem,  short  story, 
essay,  or  novel  and  realizing  that  you  haven’t  remembered  or  understood  a single 
thing?  It’s  likely  that  you’ve  had  this  experience,  which  may  be  referred  to  as 
passive  reading.  An  effective  strategy  for  avoiding  this  type  of  reading  is  to  engage 
in  active  reading  by  interacting  with  the  piece  of  literature. 

How  do  you  do  this?  Easy.  You  write  interactive  notes  as  you  read.  That’s  what  you’ll 
practise  doing  in  question  6. 

Active  reading  involves  such  actions  as  these: 

• asking  yourself  questions  as  you  read  and  then  seeking  answers 

• visualizing 

• paying  attention  to  repeated  elements 

• highlighting  important  points  in  the  text 

• taking  notes 

• creating  webs 

• filling  in  charts 

• writing  jounal  entries 


6.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows. 


“Mending  Wall” — Interactive  Notes 

First  Listening 

Second  Listening 

Third  Listening 

Now  listen  three  times  to  the  recording  of  “Mending  Wall”^  on  your  audio  CD. 
Each  time,  write  down  “good  bits”  from  the  poem  in  a column  of  your  chart. 
“Good  bits”  are  words  and  phrases  to  which  you  naturally  respond.  They’re 
words  or  phrases  that  create  vivid  pictures  in  your  mind. 

For  instance,  from  the  first  four  lines  you 
might  jot  down  details  such  as  “wall,” 

“frozen-ground-swell,”  “spills  the  upper 
boulders,”  and  “sun.”  Write  these  words 
down  so  you  can  see  them  and  think 
about  their  possible  meanings.  Listen  for 
more  details  concerning  the  neighbouring 
farmer,  the  broken  wall,  the  hunters  and 
nature,  and  the  disagreement. 

7.  Having  completed  your  listening  and  note-taking  exercise,  do  you  think  it  was 
helpful?  If  so,  what  benefit  did  you  find  there  is  in  writing  down  details  like  this 
as  you  listen  to  a poem? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


' Robert  Frost.  The  Mending  Wall  from  THE  COMPLETE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  FROST,  © 1969  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  LLC.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  LLC. 
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In  your  journal,  record  the  thoughts  associated  with  the  mental  picture  you  have 
after  reading  “Mending  Wall.” 

Do  not  retell  the  story  told  in  the  poem,  but  rather  use  the  details  or  images  that 
you  can  vividly  recall  as  the  basis  for  personal  writing  on  the  subject  of  walls. 
Consider  walls  between  people,  relationships  with  neighbours,  problems  in 
communication,  or  whatever  other  strong  theme  the  poem  suggested  to  you. 


Now  that  you’ve  tried  your  hand  at  making  interactive  notes  on  “The  Mending 
Wall,”  the  following  discussion  will  further  focus  your  attention  on  the  details  of  the 
poem.  As  you  read  the  discussion,  you  may  refer  to  the  poem  on  pages  256-257  of 
Sightlines  10. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  does  the  poem  “Mending  Wall”  say  to  you? 


Dominic:  I think  Frost  is  criticizing  people  who  think  that  “Good  fences  make 
good  neighbours.”  The  speaker  talks  about  forces  of  nature— and  he  seems  to 
like  nature — that  work  at  tearing  down  walls.  Then  his  neighbour  insists  that 
walls  between  people  make  for  good  relations,  and  he  goes  out  and  puts  them 
back  up. 

Lin:  That’s  ironic  isn’t  it?  Everybody  knows  that  walls  separate  people,  but  this 
guy  thinks  walls  make  good  neighbours  possible! 

Mr.  Haas:  Even  though  the  poem  is  about  walls  made  up  of  boulders  and  rocks, 
these  physical  walls  symbolize  much  more.  What  else  do  they  stand  for? 

Chelsea:  They  represent  the  “walls”  human  beings  put  up  between  themselves.  I 
think  that  Frost  is  telling  us  we  should  tear  down  these  walls— or  at  least  stop 
deliberately  building  up  such  barriers. 


Scanning  Blank  Verse 

8.  Now  that  you’ve  read  “The  Mending  Wall”  several  times  and  considered  its 

meaning,  go  on  to  consider  its  form.  This  poem  is  blank  verse.  How  can  you  tell? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


When  we  read  blank 
verse,  do  we  have  to 
emphasize  the 
stressed  syllables? 
It  would  sound  really 
dumb  if  we  did. 


You're  right.  You'd  read  as  naturally  as 
possible  so  that  the  iambs  come  through 
but  are  not  forced.  It's  only  when  you 
scan  a line  carefully  that  you  notice  the 
lambs.  This  exercise  shows  you  how 
natural  Iambic  pentameter  can  sound. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  about  the  traditional  forms  and  structures  of  poetry.  You 
studied  a Petrarchan  sonnet  and  were  introduced  to  the  differences  between 
Petrarchan  and  Shakespearean  sonnets.  You  also  learned  about  metre  and  in 
particular  the  iambic  pentameter  rhythm  used  by  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of 
blank  verse. 

You’re  now  going  to  look  at  a more  modern  form  and  structure  of  poetry— free  verse. 
You  may  know  that  the  majority  of  poems  written  today  are  of  that  nature.  In  the 
next  lesson,  you’ll  have  an  opportunity  to  write  such  a poem. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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free  verse 


poetry  that  does 
not  contain  an 
identifiable 
rhythmic  pattern  or 
rhyme  scheme 


When  some  students  consider  poetry,  they  have  difficulty  distinguishing  between 
traditional  poems  and  free  verse.  Are  you  one  of  them?  For  example,  do  you  believe 
that  the  difference  between  free  verse  and  traditional  verse  is  that  one  rhymes  and 
the  other  doesn’t?  If  you  do,  you  would  be  incorrect.  Some  free  verse  does  contain 
rhyme. 

So,  what  are  the  major  differences  between  these  two  types  of  poetry? 


The  differences  are  simple.  As  you  learned  in  Lesson  1 of  this  module,  blank  verse,  a 
form  of  traditional  poetry,  contains  a consistent  pattern  of  line  length  and  metre- 
iambic  pentameter.  The  blank  in  its  name  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  are  usually  no 
rhymes.  There  may  be  an  occasional  rhyme,  but  there  is  no  distinct  rhyming  pattern. 

Free  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  of  any  restriction  in  terms  of  line  length.  There 
may  be  a line  consisting  of  one  or  two  words  preceded  or  followed  by  a line  of  many 
more  words.  The  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  poem— and  not  a formal  structure— 
determine  how  many  words  or  vowels  occur  in  a line. 


Free  verse,  too,  may  feature  an  occasional  rhyme,  but— once  again — there  is  no 
rhyming  pattern  and  no  consistency  to  the  lengths  of  the  rhyming  lines. 
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Brandon:  So,  if  a poem  has  a noticeable  pattern  in  the  number  of  syllables  per  line 
or  in  the  placement  of  rhymes,  it’s  a traditional  poem? 

Mr.  Haas:  Right. 

Chelsea:  I used  to  think  I understood  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry. 
Poems  rhyme  and  have  rhythm  and  pattern;  prose  is  the  way  we  normally  talk. 
Well,  who  thought  up  this  free  verse?  It  has  no  rhyme,  no  rhythm,  and  no 
pattern.  It  sounds  like  prose.  Is  it  a legitimate  form  of  poetry? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  it  is.  Many  poets,  especially  modern  poets,  use  free  verse. 

Lin:  Maybe  free  verse  was  invented  by  someone  who  didn’t  have  enough  talent  to 
write  traditional  poetry. 

Mr.  Haas:  A lot  of  people  would  agree  with  you — even  the  poet  Robert  Frost.  He 
had  little  patience  or  respect  for  people  who  wrote  free  verse.  He  once  said, 
“Writing  free  verse  is  like  playing  tennis  with  the  net  down.” 

Dominic:  I like  that  simile.  It  means  that  there’s  no  challenge  when  anything  goes. 
We  need  something  like  rules  or  a net  to  make  us  work  harder. 

Brandon:  There’s  a similar  idea  in  that  story  from  Module  2 — “Lysandra’s  Poem.” 
It  spoke  so  strongly  against  free  verse.  It’s  on  page  129  in  Sightlines  10. 

Of  course  I was  a shoo-in  to  win  the  contest.  Miss 
Alexander,  the  vice-principal,  was  about  200  years  old, 
and  had  no  truck  with  any  kind  of  verse  that  didn't 
rhyme  and  wasn't  of  the  jig-a  jig-a  jig  variety.  I had 
often  heard  her  speak  scathingly  of  free  verse:  "the 
lazy  poet's  way  of  avoiding  a lot  of  hard  work,"  .... 

Mr.  Haas:  That  reinforces  how  critical  some  people  are  of  free  verse.  But  these 
critics  may  fail  to  realize  that  freeing  poetry  from  rigid  rules  puts  greater 
emphasis  on  thought  and  expression.  The  poet’s  voice  can  be  more  natural 
and  honest  and  can  communicate  more  directly  with  the  audience. 
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1.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  following  poem  cannot  be  considered  an  example  of 
free  verse. 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a tuffet, 

Eating  her  curds  and  whey; 

When  along  came  a spider, 

Who  sat  down  beside  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  2 on  page  157.  i 


Are  you  ready  to  read  a free-verse  poem?  Before  you  do,  complete  the  following 
journal  entry. 


Many  young  people  today  go  to  great  extremes  to  express  their  individuality. 
They  seem  to  desperately  need  to  assert  that  they’re  different  and  unique.  These 
individuals  are  unwilling  to  conform  to  society’s  rules  or  expectations  of  them. 
They’re  nonconformists! 

To  what  extent  are  you  a nonconformist?  Do  you  know 
be  described  as  a nonconformist? 

If  so,  describe  some  of  the  things  that  you  or  the 
nonconformists  you  know  have  done  in  an  attempt 
to  be  different. 

If  you  don’t  know  anybody  personally  who  is  a 
nonconformist,  you  may  describe  famous  people 
such  as  pop  or  movie  stars  who  fit  into  that  category. 


Nonconformists  are  sometimes  called  “black  sheep.”  Are  you  familiar  with  this 
expression?  Can  you  think  of  other  expressions  that  are  used  to  describe 
nonconformists? 


Now  turn  to  page  31  of  Sightlines  10  and  read  the  poem  “Nonconformist,”  written  by 
Angela  Shelf  Medearis. 


anybody  who  could  only 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


dramatic 

monologue 


a poem  that 
features  a speaker 
addressing  a silent 
audience 


Did  you  know  that  the  poem  “Nonconformist” 
comes  from  a collection  of  poems?  It’s  entitled 
Skin  Deep  and  Other  Teenage  Reflections. 

The  poems,  written  by  American  writer  Angela 
Shelf  Medearis,  are  actually  a series  of 
monologues  spoken  by  a variety  of  teenagers. 
The  themes  explore  many  issues  and  concerns 
that  teenagers  face  today,  such  as  self-image, 
differences  of  opinion  with  family  and  peers, 
life  choices,  family  break-up,  and  stereotyping. 

Many  of  the  poems  are  illustrated  with 
drawings.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  you  would  want  to  read?  If  so,  check 
your  library  or  order  it  from  your  local  bookstore. 


2.  What  did  you  think  of  this  poem?  Did  you  like  or  dislike  it?  Explain. 

3.  If  the  speaker  walked  into  a crowded  room  of  conservative  adults,  what  might 
they  think  of  this  person?  Would  they  be  correct  in  describing  her  as  a 
nonconformist? 

4.  Provide  three  reasons  why  this  poem  could  be  considered  a free-verse  poem. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  157. 


Writing  a Free-Verse  Poem 

Sections  1 and  2 of  this  module  have  no  doubt  increased  your  understanding  of 
poetry  and  your  appreciation  of  poetic  form  and  techniques.  Now  it’s  time  to  try 
your  hand  once  again  at  writing  a poem  of  your  own. 


Your  assignment  is  to  write  a free-verse  poem  on  any  subject  that  you  like.  Your 
poem  should  be  approximately  one  to  two  pages  in  length.  Remember  that  since 
it’s  free  verse,  you  need  not  include  rhyme.  You  may  incorporate  the  occasional 
rhyme,  but  there  should  be  no  detectable  pattern  to  your  rhyming. 


Following  are  a few  practical  ideas  to  guide  you  through  the  stages  of  the  writing 
process  presented  in  Module  1 , as  that  process  applies  to  the  writing  of  poetry. 


Prewriting  Strategies 

Finding  an  idea  for  a poem  is  sometimes  difficult.  If  you  experience  problems  in  this 
area,  try  one  or  more  of  the  methods  that  follow: 

• Ask  yourself  questions  that  prompt  personal  reflections.  Examples  follow: 

- What  once  made  me  angry? 

- What  once  made  me  sad? 

~ What  did  I once  argue  about? 

- What  is  a moment  in  my  life  that’s  memorable? 


• Open  a thesaurus  to  any  page.  Examine  the  words  and  pick  a highly 
connotative  one  to  develop  within  a poem.  Give  yourself  a period  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  write  poetically. 


• Find  a magazine  or  other  source  of  photographs  of  people.  Choose  a picture 
that  interests  you  and  plan  a poem  with  one  of  the  people  pictured  as  speaker. 


• Pick  a topic  from  the  list  that  follows,  or  come  up  with  a similar  topic  of  your 
own  creation: 

- Describe  your  favourite — or  least  favourite — food. 

- Step  away  from  yourself,  and  imagine  yourself  as  something  different. 
Capture  a moment  in  your  new  life,  and  describe  it  in  a poem. 

- Imagine  yourself  an  abandoned  house.  In  a poem,  describe  a special  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  family  who  once  lived  within  your  walls. 

Once  you’ve  got  your  idea,  the  next  thing  is  to  start 
writing.  Here  are  a few  tricks  you  might  use  to  get 
started.  Remember  that  you  don’t  have  to  use  all  of 
them.  Use  only  the  ones  that  you  consider  helpful. 

• Write  your  idea  at  the  top  of  your  page.  Give 
yourself  five  or  ten  minutes  to  write  as  quickly  as 
you  can  whatever  words  or  phrases  spring  to 
mind  as  you  think  about  the  topic.  What  you 
come  up  with  can  later  be  molded  into  a poem. 

• Construct  a web  or  concept  map  with  your  topic  as  the  central  focus.  Again, 
this  will  give  you  a bank  of  words  and  phrases  that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a poem. 


• Write  a descriptive  paragraph  in  prose  about  your  topic.  Then  circle  the  most 
effective  words  in  the  paragraph.  Rework  these  words  later  into  a poem. 

• Write  your  poem  idea  at  the  top  of  a page  and  draw  six  boxes.  Label  the  boxes 
with  the  five  senses  and  the  “sixth  sense”  of  movement — the  kinesthetic  sense. 
Give  yourself  about  five  minutes  to  write  in  each  box  words  or  phrases  that  are 
associated  with  the  corresponding  sense  and  that  relate  to  your  topic. 


• Try  composing  your  poem  orally  into  a tape  recorder  or  other  recording  device. 
Have  fun  as  you  do  this,  playing  around  with  the  words  that  occur  to  you. 

Then  listen  to  your  recording  and  write  down  the  phrases  you  like  best.  Rework 
them  later  into  a poem. 

Writing  the  First  Draft 

You’ve  just  been  given  a number  of  suggestions  for  coming  up  with  an  idea  for  your 
poem.  Use  whatever  methods  that  work  for  you  to  craft  your  ideas  into  poetic  form. 
As  you  write,  try  to  keep  the  following  points  in  mind: 

• Give  yourself  a tight  time  frame.  You’ll  have  time  later  to  revise  and  polish. 

• Be  as  concrete  and  specific  as  you  can.  Use  details,  not  abstract  concepts. 
Review  Section  2:  Lesson  1 of  this  module  to  refresh  your  memory  about  the 
use  of  specific  and  concrete  details. 

• Consider  writing  in  the  present  tense.  This  can  add  power  to  your  poem. 

• Try  to  organize  your  poem  so  that  the  most  powerful  idea  or  image  occurs  at 
the  very  end. 

Revising  Your  Draft 

Revising  a poem  is  often  best  done  with  the 
help  of  another  person.  At  this  stage,  you 
should  reflect  on  what  you’ve  written,  and  a 
fresh  set  of  eyes— or  ears— can  help 
immeasurably.  Because  poems  are  personal, 
however,  many  writers  hesitate  to  share  their 
work  with  others — at  least  not  until  they  think 
it’s  good  enough.  If  you  must,  revise  your  poem 
alone;  but  try  to  overcome  your  natural 
hesitation  and  recruit  a family  member,  friend, 
or  classmate  to  comment  on  your  poem.  Of 
course,  this  works  best  if  you  can  return  the 
favour  and  help  revise  your  partner’s  poem. 

If  you  have  a partner,  read  your  rough  draft  aloud.  Then  ask  your  partner  a question 
about  it.  When  your  partner  has  replied,  he  or  she  should  go  on  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  it.  Keep  exchanging  meaningful  questions  this  way  until  you  feel 
you’ve  discussed  the  poem  thoroughly;  then  take  back  any  new  insights  or  ideas  and 
rework  your  poem  accordingly.  Repeat  this  process  for  your  partner’s  poem. 
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Editing  Your  Poem 


Editing  and  proofreading  can  also  be  done  with  a partner,  but  you  can  work  through 
this  stage  on  your  own  if  you’re  careful  and  know  your  areas  of  weakness.  It  might 
be  helpful  to  use  a checklist  with  questions  like  the  following: 

• Is  my  spelling  correct? 

• Is  my  punctuation  correct  and  effective? 

• Is  my  use  of  capitalization  correct  and  necessary? 

• Is  my  grammar  correct? 

• Is  my  diction  precise  and  effective? 

Of  course,  the  usual  rules  of  sentence  structure  and  punctuation  can  be  applied 
rather  more  loosely  to  poetry  than  to  prose  writing;  emphasis  can  often  be  achieved 
by  breaking  the  usual  rules.  This  is  what  was  referred  to  earlier  as  poetic  licence. 
Similarly,  line  breaks  can  be  used  effectively  to  achieve  emphasis  and  to  create 
unusual  effects.  If  you  decide  to  disregard  the  usual  conventions  of  punctuation  and 
sentence  structure,  be  sure  you  have  a good 

Preparing  Your  Final  Draft 

Once  you’ve  written,  revised,  shared,  and 
edited  your  poem,  it’s  time  to  prepare  a 
final  draft.  You’ll  be  asked  later  in  your 
Assignment  Booklet  to  submit  this  poem 
for  evaluation  purposes. 

It’s  recommended  that  you  use  a word 
processor  to  prepare  your  final  draft. 

Retype  your  edited  draft  carefully. 

Proofread  it  one  more  time,  and  perhaps 
ask  a friend  or  family  member  to  check  it 
over  for  errors.  Pat  yourself  on  the  back 
and  celebrate.  You’re  officially  a poet! 

In  this  lesson,  you  completed  your  study  of  the  forms  and  structures  of  poetry  by 
looking  at  the  differences  between  blank  verse  and  free  verse.  You  then  considered  a 
number  of  strategies  designed  to  help  you  write  your  own  free-verse  poem. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  get  another  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  your 
writing  by  learning  more  about  the  effective  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 


reason  for  doing  so. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


e<s<son  3:  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
EfFectivelj  . 


In  this  lesson,  you’ll  refine  your  writing  skills  by  learning  more  about  words  that 
describe  other  words — namely  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

You  use  such  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  make  clear  what  it  is  that  you’re  trying  to 
communicate  to  others.  Without  such  descriptive  words,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
relate  specific  and  accurate  information  to  others. 

Note  the  differences  between  the  two  following  sentences. 

No  modifiers:  The  car  hit  the  poodle. 

With  modifiers:  The  speeding  sports  car  hit  the 

little  white  poodle. 
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Adjectives 


In  many  writer’s 
handbooks,  articles 
are  referred  to  as 
determiners. 


Lin:  The  second  example  does  relate  much  more  information.  But  you  highlighted 
the  word  the  also.  Is  the  an  adjective? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  it  is.  So  are  the  other  articles,  a and  an. 

Brandon:  What  are  adjectives  exactly? 

Mr.  Haas:  Adjectives  are  words  that  describe  nouns.  Remember  that  nouns  are 
words  that  refer  to  persons,  places,  things,  and  ideas. 


Some  adjectives  are  descriptive. 

• purple  rug 

• raging  fireplace 

• burnt  toast 


Some  adjectives  serve  to  limit. 


• several  students 

• first  choice 

• only  option 


There  are  even  some  proper  adjectives,  like  the  examples  that  follow.  (Remember 
that  proper  nouns  name  persons  and  places.) 


• Canadian  movies 

• California  night 

• Shakespearean  sonnet 
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1.  Here  are  some  sentences  that  contain  adjectives.  Identify  all  the  adjectives  that 
you  can,  and  describe  what  kinds  of  adjectives  they  are.  For  now,  you  can  ignore 
the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  a,  an,  and  the.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

a.  The  yellow  poster  was  displayed  on  the  far  wall. 

descriptive  limiting 

b.  He  sang  a happy  song  for  all  the  sad  people. 

c.  His  outrageous  sense  of  humour  was  only  outdone  by  his  unconventional 
hairdo. 

d.  As  the  melodious  choir  sang  the  second  hymn,  a loud  raucous  cough  was 
heard. 

e.  A Russian  astronaut  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  in  space. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  1 57. 


Many  adjectives  are  easy  to  identify  because  of  their  endings.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  endings  that  are  usually  found  on  adjectives. 


Endings 

Examples 

-able  or  -ibie 

capable,  reliable,  possible 

-al 

exceptional,  impartial,  rational 

-en 

barren,  frozen,  molten 

-ful 

blissful,  forceful,  rightful 

-less 

bloodless,  ageless,  peerless 

-ic 

caustic,  sarcastic,  plastic 

-ous 

gaseous,  jealous,  serious 

-y 

angry,  happy,  snappy 

Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Adverbs 


Adverbs  are  words  that  describe  verbs. 


^-.1^ 

Example  ^ 

The  lawyer  spoke  quickly. 

How  did  the  lawyer  speak? 

This  restaurant  will  be  closed  Indefinitely. 

For  how  long  will  it  be  closed? 

Adverbs  can  also  describe  adjectives. 


He  drove  a very  fast  car. 

The  adverb  very  describes  the  adjective 
fast. 

He  wore  a ridiculously  large  hat  on  his 
head. 

The  adverb  ridiculously  describes  the 
adjective  large. 

Adverbs  can  also  describe  other  adverbs. 


V Example 

L ■ - 

I 1 was  snoring  so  loudly  that  1 woke  the  dog. 

The  adverb  so  describes  the  other  adverb 
loudly. 

He  answered  the  question  very  cleverly. 

The  adverb  very  describes  the  other  adverb 
cleverly. 

Notice  that  adverbs  serve  to  tell  you  more  about  when,  where,  why,  how  often,  or 
how  much  something  has  happened.  As  such,  they  can  be  very  useful  in  providing 
specific  and  concrete  details  about  events  or  actions. 

Many  adverbs  are  easy  to  identify  because  of  their  -ly  endings,  but  you  must  be 
careful.  There  are  a number  of  adjectives  that  also  end  in  -ly. 


Adverbs 

Adjectives 

quickly 

fatherly 

severely 

friendly 

speedily 

lovely 

quietly 

kindly 

2.  In  the  following  sentences,  you’ll  find  a number  of  words  that  end  in  -ly.  Identify 
whether  they’re  adjectives  or  adverbs.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

a.  The  kindly  gentleman  gave  generously  to  the  United  Way  canvasser. 

adjective  adverb 

b.  The  waitress  smiled  sweetly  at  the  portly  businessman  who  generously  gave 
her  a ten-dollar  tip. 

c.  I was  surprised  to  hear  my  unfriendly  neighbour  whistling  a lovely  tune 
quietly  to  himself! 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  157. 


For  more  information  about  adjectives  and  adverbs,  refer  to  pages  44  to  50  in  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Some  Other  Common  Adjective  and  Adverb  Errors 


The  class  is  now  going  to  go  through  a number  of  sentences  containing  common 
errors  that  writers  make  when  using  adjectives  and  adverbs.  As  you  read  the 
discussion,  you’ll  be  prompted  to  correct  a sentence  or  answer  a question.  Do  so 
before  you  read  the  students’  replies. 


Mr.  Haas:  Tell  me  for  each  sentence  whether  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  used 
correctly  or  not.  If  they’re  incorrect,  then  offer  a correction.  Here’s  the  first 
sentence. 

I am  a real  good  teacher. 


Is  the  sentence  correct?  If  not,  fix  it  before  reading  the  student’s  reply. 
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Brandon:  The  sentence  should  be 


I am  a really  good  teacher 
because  you  need  an  adverb  to  modify  an  adjective. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  call.  Here’s  another  example. 

Joshua  sings  rather  loud  when  he  is  in  the  shower. 

Is  the  sentence  correct?  If  not,  fix  it  before  reading  the  student’s  reply. 
Dominic:  It’s  wrong.  It  should  be 

Joshua  sings  rather  loudly  when  he  is  in  the  shower. 
You  need  an  adverb  to  describe  how  Joshua  sings. 

Mr.  Haas:  Inga  ran  fast  to  the  bathroom. 

Is  the  sentence  correct?  If  not,  fix  it  before  reading  the  student’s  reply. 

Lin:  Inga  ran  quickly  to  the  bathroom. 

Fast  is  an  adjective,  and  in  this  sentence,  you  need  an  adverb  to  describe  how 
Inga  ran. 


You  also  learned  that  using  appropriate  descriptive 
words  can  add  colour  and  specificity  to  your  writing 
and  speaking. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  the  differences  between 
adjectives  and  adverbs. 


Section  3:  Form  and  Structure  in  Poetry 
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In  Section  3,  you  examined  the  form  and  structure  of  poems.  You  looked  at  the 
characteristics  of  free-verse  poems  as  well  as  traditional  poems,  such  as  sonnets  and 
blank-verse  poems.  You  read  and  discussed  several  poems,  and  you  used  strategies 
for  interacting  with  poetry.  You  even  wrote  your  own  free-verse  poem.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  section,  you  explored  the  impact  that  your  poems  and  other  texts  can 
have  on  audiences  when  you  make  effective  word  choices,  including  descriptive 
words  such  as  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

In  the  last  section  of  this  module,  you’ll  analyse  a predominantly  visual  text  form — 
the  feature  film. 
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Movies,  or  full-length  feature  films,  are  big 
business.  Dozens  of  feature  films  are  released 
every  year,  and  many  Canadians  spend  much  of 
their  leisure  time  watching  them. 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  watching  movies? 
What  are  you  getting  out  of  the  experience?  What 
are  you  thinking  while  watching?  Are  you  actively 
viewing  what  is  presented?  Are  you  asking 
questions  about  what  you  see?  Are  you  judging 
what  is  being  presented?  Is  there  a danger  in  just 
sitting  back  and  passively  absorbing  the  images 
and  messages  that  you  are  exposed  to?  Can  the 
material  you  watch  influence  your  self-image, 
attitudes,  and  behaviour? 

In  this  section,  you’ll  reflect  on  your  own  viewing 
habits  and  preferences.  You’ll  explore  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  the  role  and 
influence  of  film.  Then  you’ll  review  various 
techniques  that  filmmakers  use  to  communicate 
their  messages.  You’ll  develop  strategies  for 
viewing  films  critically,  and  you’ll  apply  what  you 
know  about  film  to  the  analysis  of  a feature  film. 


- e<&son  1:  Exploring  Your  Viewing  Habits 


What  was  the  last  feature  film  that  you  saw?  Where  did  you  see  it?  Was  it  at  home 
on  TV?  Did  you  buy  or  rent  a videocassette  or  DVD?  Did  you  watch  it  at  the  movie 
theatre?  What  was  it  about?  What  type  of  film  was  it?  How  would  you  classify  it? 
Was  it  an  action  movie?  A thriller?  A war  film?  Science  fiction?  Romantic  comedy? 
Do  you  usually  watch  this  type  of  film,  or  was  it  a genre  that  you  usually  don’t  care 
to  watch?  Why  do  you  watch  movies? 

How  often  do  you  watch  movies?  Do  you  prefer  going  to  a movie  theatre,  or  would 
you  rather  view  a movie  on  video  or  DVD  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home?  Do  you 
find  yourself  going  to  the  same  kinds  of  movies  or  renting  from  the  same  section  in 
your  movie-rental  store?  Do  you  watch  movies  to  be  entertained  or  to  broaden  your 
horizons? 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  dealing  with  some  of  these  questions  as  you  explore  your 
past  and  present  viewing  experiences.  The  purpose  of  this  exploration  is  to  help  you 
learn  more  about  yourself  and  your  viewing  habits.  You  will  discover  how 
filmmakers  appeal  specifically  to  certain  audiences,  and  you’ll  learn  about  film 
reviews. 
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What  Kind  of  Viewer  Are  You? 


In  your  journal,  describe  your  viewing  habits.  Here  are  some  aspects  of  viewing 
behaviour  that  you  can  focus  on.  For  each  of  the  following  considerations,  you 
should  do  more  than  merely  answer  the  questions.  You  should  also  comment  and 
expand  upon  your  answers. 

• Nowadays,  it  has  become  very  easy  to  view  a film.  You  can  go  to  the 
cinema,  rent  videos  or  DVDs,  or  watch  movies  that  appear  on  television. 
How  many  movies  do  you  and  your  family  watch  in  a typical  month? 
Include  movies  that  you  view  on  TV. 

• Some  people  only  watch  movies  when  they’re  with  their  friends  or  family. 
Do  you  prefer  watching  movies  alone  or  with  company?  Explain. 

• Why  do  you  watch  films?  Provide  at  least  three  reasons,  and  explain  them. 

• What  kinds  of  movies  do  you  prefer  watching?  Why?  What  kinds  of  movies 
do  members  of  your  family  enjoy? 

• Have  you  ever  watched  a foreign  film  in  which  there  were  subtitles  or 
dubbed  voices?  What  was  your  reaction? 

• Have  you  ever  watched  a film  that  was 
photographed  in  black  and  white?  Examples 
include  classics  such  as  The  Kid  (1921) 
starring  Charlie  Chaplin,  It’s  a Wonderful 
Life  (1946)  with  James  Stewart,  and  A 
Christmas  Carol  (1951)  starring  Alastair  Sim. 

More  recently,  Schindler’s  List  (1993)  and 
Pleasantville  (1998)  were  filmed  in  black 
and  white.  What  was  your  reaction? 


Charlie  Chaplin 


Mr.  Haas:  What  kinds  of  movies  do  you  and  your  friends  like? 

Brandon:  Action  movies! 

Lin:  Fantasy  or  science-fiction  movies. 

Chelsea:  Comedies  and  romance  films. 

Dominic:  Horror  films. 

Determining  Your  Viewing  Preferences 

You’ve  already  discovered  that  literature  can  be  classified  according  to  genres,  such 
as  poetry,  short  story,  essay,  and  novel.  Films  can  also  be  classified  according  to 
genres. 

Films  often  share  common  features,  such  as  character  types,  plot,  tone,  settings, 
suspense,  or  special  effects.  Some  films,  for  example,  might  feature  teenage 
protagonists  involved  in  comic  plots  and  be  set  in  a high  school  or  other  location 
frequented  by  teenagers.  Other  films  may  feature  older  protagonists  and  be 
characterized  by  tear-jerker  endings  that  are  sentimental  or  tragic. 


Filmmakers  appeal  specifically  to  certain  audiences  by  creating  works  that  fit  into 
easily  recognizable  genres.  They  know  that  viewers  are  loyal  to  particular  genres  and 
to  successful  formulas. 
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Have  you  ever  thought  about  your  preferences  in  terms  of  viewing?  Determining 
your  preferences  may  help  you  understand  a bit  more  about  yourself  or  the  reasons 
why  you  watch  movies. 


1.  Make  a list  of  at  least  15  movies  you’ve  watched.  The  list  does  not  have  to  be  in 
any  particular  order  and  should  include  titles  of  films  you  viewed  at  the  cinema 
or  in  your  home  (rental  movies  or  movies  broadcast  on  TV). 

You  may  need  to  consult  your  family  and  friends  to  refresh  your  memory. 

2.  Once  you’ve  identified  at  least  15  movies  you’ve  viewed,  create  another  list— this 
time  of  movie  genres. 

If  you  can,  work  with  one  or  more  other  students  or  family  members  to  complete 
this  list.  A trip  to  the  video  store  may  help  you  to  compile  this  list.  Your  list 
should  contain  at  least  12  to  15  different  genres. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesso^ti  1 on  page  158. 


3.  a.  Once  you’ve  compared  your  list  of  genres  to  the  one  suggested  in  the 

Appendix,  classify  the  15  films  you  listed  in  question  1 according  to  genre. 

b.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  about  your  viewing  preferences?  Do  you 
seem  to  prefer  one  genre  over  all  the  others,  or  do  you  have  a wide  variety  of 
viewing  preferences?  Explain  reasons  for  your  answer.  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  your  preferred  genre  that  most  appeal  to  you?  Explain. 

After  you’ve  responded  to  these  questions,  discuss  your  findings  with  a partner  or  in 
a group. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4t  Lesson  1 on  page  158. 


Genre  and  Conventions 

Every  genre  has  its  own  conventions— something  that  you  accept  and  expect  to  see 
in  a film.  People  accept  conventions,  even  if  they’re  unrealistic.  The  audience’s 
acceptance  of  conventions  is  what  makes  enjoyment  of  a film  possible. 


Here’s  how  one  student  summarized  the  conventions  for  two  movie  genres. 


Genre 

Conventions 

Teenage  Comedy 

The  teachers  are  foolish  and  don’t  really 
know  what  is  going  on  in  their  classrooms. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  film,  the  pretty  girl  is 
dating  the  handsome  football  player,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  film,  she  discovers  that  her 
true  love  is  the  sensitive  and  shy  nerd. 

Action  Movie 

Cars  can  jump  over  long  distances,  land 
hard,  and  continue  to  run. 

A simple  punch  can  knock  a bad  guy  out. 

When  firing  machine  guns,  the  hero  never 
misses  and  the  bad  guys  always  do. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  examples,  conventions  are  often  very  unrealistic,  but  that 
doesn’t  matter.  Audiences  accept  and  expect  the  conventions.  In  fact,  awareness  of 
genre  and  the  associated  conventions  is  what  enables  you  to  predict  what  will 
happen  next  in  a film. 


Mr.  Haas:  Creative  screenplay  writers  will  often  mix  elements  from  various  genres 
to  avoid  being  too  predictable.  If  you  could  predict  most  of  the  major  action  in 
a film,  would  you  value  that  film? 

Dominic:  No,  1 would  want  my  money  back.  1 like  it  when  1 get  sucked  into 
making  a prediction  and  it  turns  out  wrong.  1 like  the  surprise. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly!  A skilled  writer  may  use  the  conventions  of  one  genre  to  set  up 
a situation  and  then  have  that  situation  resolved  by  using  the  conventions  of  a 
different  or  related  genre. 
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4.  To  complete  this  question,  copy  out  in  your  notebook  a chart  similar  to  the  one 
that  follows.  Then  choose  five  genres  from  the  list  you  generated  in  question  2. 
List  the  genres  in  your  chart. 

For  each  genre,  identify  at  least  three  films  that  fit  there.  The  films  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  recent.  You  may  have  to  use  the  Internet  or  print  resources 
to  help  you  complete  this  part. 

Next,  identify  at  least  three  conventions  that  you  might  expect  to  see  for  each 
genre.  Remember  to  consider  such  elements  as  character,  plot,  setting,  and  tone. 


In  the  sample  chart,  the  genre  fantasy  film  has  been  done  to  serve  as  a model. 


Genre  and  Film  Titles 

Fantasy 

• Lord  of  the  Rings 

• Willow 

• Dragonheart 

• The  wizard  is  all  powerful  but  has  to  rely  on  the  hero 
to  save  the  day. 

• Good  always  triumphs  over  evil  by  the  end. 

• The  hero  is  given  a special  weapon  or  power  to  use 
at  the  last  minute  to  triumph  over  evil. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  158. 


Becoming  an  Informed  Viewer 

A popular  feature  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  now  on  the  Internet  is  the  movie 
review.  People  often  read  film  reviews  to  learn  about  new  movies  and  to  help  decide 
which  ones  to  view. 


Read  the  following  movie  review  by  James  Berardinelli. 


Cast:  Russell  Crowe,  Ed  Harris,  Jennifer  Connelly,  Paul  Bettany,  Adam  Goldberg, 
Vivien  Cardone,  Judd  Hirsch,  Josh  Lucas,  Anthony  Rapp,  Christopher  Plummer 
Director:  Ron  Howard 
Producers:  Ron  Howard,  Brian  Grazer 

Screenplay:  Akiva  Goldsman,  based  on  the  book  by  Sylvia  Nasar 

Cinematography:  Roger  Deakins 

Music:  James  Horner 

U.S.  Distributor:  Universal  Pictures 

A Beautiful  Mind  is  a beautifully  written,  effectively  acted,  and  meticulously 
crafted  effort  that  is  likely  to  remind  many  viewers  of  a simple  axiom:  a movie 
doesn’t  have  to  be  groundbreaking  to  be  compelling.  Originality  is  a prized 
commodity  because  there  is  so  little  of  it  in  Hollywood  these  days,  but,  when 
filmmakers  do  such  a skilful  job  with  familiar  elements,  their  efforts  should  be 
acknowledged.  Affecting  without  being  overtly  manipulative,  A Beautiful  Mind 
tells  the  life  story  of  John  Nash,  a Nobel  prize  winner  who  struggled  through 
most  of  his  adult  life  with  schizophrenia.  As  directed  by  Ron  Howard,  this 
becomes  a tale  not  only  of  one  man’s  battle  to  overcome  his  own  disability,  but 
of  the  overreaching  power  of  love— a theme  that  has  been  embraced  by  films  as 
diverse  as  It’s  a Wonderful  Life  and  Rocky. 

A Beautiful  Mind  may  have  been  developed  to  be  a crowd-pleaser  as  well  as  a 
tear-jerker,  but  genuine  craft  is  evident  in  the  way  the  pieces  were  assembled. 
The  movie  never  becomes  cloying,  nor  does  it  threaten  to  drown  us  beneath  an 
outpouring  of  false  sentiment.  This  is  no  Patch  Adams,  filled  with  saccharine- 
coated  artificiality.  The  characters  are  effectively  drawn  and  their  plight  touches 
an  emotional  chord.  A Beautiful  Mind  offers  a catharsis  without  insulting  the 
intelligence.  Sadly,  too  few  movies  these  days  can  make  a similar  claim.  This 
film  argues  that  there  are  still  instances  when  Hollywood-produced,  big  budget 
movies  are  worth  a viewer’s  investment  of  time  and  money. 

A Beautiful  Mind  purports  to  tell  the  true  story  of  Professor  John  Nash  (Russell 
Crowe),  but,  while  the  gross  facts  may  be  accurate,  one  must  expect 
embellishment  of  the  details.  Narrative  features  are  not  constrained  by  the  same 
rules  that  limit  documentaries.  We  first  meet  Nash  as  a student  at  Princeton  in 
1947.  He  is  brilliant  but  erratic— a mathematical  genius  who  lacks  social  skills. 
He  is  aided  in  making  it  through  those  difficult  years  by  his  roommate,  Charles 
(Paul  Bettany).  Years  later,  following  an  astounding  breakthrough  that 
revolutionizes  economics,  John  is  teaching  at  M.l.T.  and  doing  code-breaking 
work  for  a shady  government  agent,  William  Parcher  (Ed  Harris).  It’s  at  this 
time  that  John  meets,  falls  in  love  with,  and  marries  Alicia  (Jennifer  Connelly). 
But  his  happy  world  soon  starts  to  crumble.  John  is  afflicted  with  paranoid 
hallucinations;  by  the  time  he  is  taken  to  a mental  hospital  under  the  care  of  the 
mysterious  Dr.  Rosen  (Christopher  Plummer),  he  is  diagnosed  as  having  an 
advanced  case  of  schizophrenia. 
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For  Russell  Crowe,  the  winner  of  last  year’s  Best  Actor  Oscar,  this  is  another 
opportunity  to  broaden  his  range.  Crowe  successfully  buries  his  personality 
beneath  Nash’s,  allowing  the  character  to  come  to  the  fore  (a  necessity, 
considering  the  actor’s  current  load  of  off-screen  baggage).  Much  as  he  did  in 
The  Insider,  Crowe  shows  no  difficulty  inhabiting  the  skin  of  a real-life  individual 
who  has  a stronger  intellect  than  physique.  And,  when  it  comes  to  the  sequences 
depicting  Nash  battling  his  demons,  Crowe’s  performance  is  utterly  convincing. 
Meanwhile,  Jennifer  Connelly  is  luminous  as  Alicia.  Although  the  showier 
performance  belongs  to  Crowe,  it’s  Connelly’s  complex  work,  depicting  a woman 
torn  by  love  for  and  fear  of  the  same  man,  that  elevates  the  film  to  a higher 
level.  The  actress  was  unjustly  overlooked  for  Requiem  for  a Dream;  hopefully, 
the  Academy  will  not  repeat  that  mistake.  Solid  support  is  provided  by  Ed  Harris 
and  Christopher  Plummer. 

A viewer  certainly  doesn’t  have  to  be  a mathematical  expert  to  appreciate  what 
A Beautiful  Mind  offers,  although  those  with  a strong  left-brain  component  may 
relate  better  to  John  Nash  than  right-brainers.  The  movie  tosses  mathematical 
theories  and  theorems  in  the  audience’s  direction,  but  explains  them  simply 
and  lucidly;  no  one  is  going  to  become  lost  or  bored.  A Beautiful  Mind  isn’t 
about  mathematics  except  as  a symbol.  It’s  about  human  frailty  and  the  ability 
to  triumph  over  it.  Nash  could  just  as  easily  be  a doctor,  a lawyer,  or  a construction 
worker  and  the  essence  of  the  story  would  not  change. 

The  strength  of  the  writing  and  production  values  elevate  A Beautiful  Mind  far 
above  “disease  of  the  week  movie”  quality.  At  the  core  of  the  picture  lies  the 
relationship  between  John  and  Alicia,  and  the  tribulations  that  the  strength  of 
their  bond  allows  them  to  overcome.  On  one  occasion,  a friend  asks  Alicia  how 
she  can  continue  to  stay  with  her  stricken  husband,  and  she  replies  with  a 
succinct  explanation  that  everyone  who  has  ever  been  in  love  will  understand. 
A Beautiful  Mind  defies  the  conventional  Hollywood  wisdom  that  love  is  passion 
and  romance.  For  John  and  Alicia,  it’s  painful,  heartbreaking  work.  And,  while 
hearts  and  flowers  are  great  for  a fantasy,  this  is  the  kind  of  expression  of  emotion 
that  touches  a deeper  chord. 


5.  Movie  reviews  provide  important  background  information.  Reread  the  review 
carefully,  and  determine  the  following: 

a.  Who  is  the  director  of  the  film? 

b.  Who  wrote  the  screenplay?  What  is  the  screenplay  based  on? 

c.  Who  are  the  major  actors,  and  what  roles  do  they  play? 

d.  What  is  the  story  about?  Summarize  the  plot  in  two  or  three  sentences. 


' “A  Beautiful  Mind:  A Film  Review  by  James  Berardinelli,”  2001,  < http://movie-reviews. colossus. net/movies/b/ 
beautiful_mind.html  > [5  June  2002).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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6.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  genre  of  the  film  and  how  closely  it  conforms  to 
the  conventions? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  review  “spoils”  the  suspense  by  giving  away  too  much 
information  about  the  plot?  Explain. 

8.  According  to  the  reviewer,  what  are  the  strengths  of  the  film? 

9.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  review  is  rather  positive,  there  are  a few  aspects  of  the 
film  that  are  not  viewed  so  positively.  What  are  they? 

10.  According  to  the  review,  what  audience  is  the  film  intended  for?  In  other  words, 
who  would  most  enjoy  the  film? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  159. 


Based  on  the  review  that  you’ve  just  read,  would  you  see  the  film?  What  would  you 
especially  look  forward  to  seeing  in  this  film? 


In  your  journal,  explore  how  you  go  about  choosing  what  film  you’re  going  to 
see  or  rent.  What  factors  do  you  think  about? 


Consider  also  the  extent  to  which  reading  a review  of  a film  helps  you  to  better 
appreciate  or  enjoy  the  viewing  experience. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Did  you  know  that  there  are  many  agencies  that  keep  track  of  people’s  viewing 
habits  and  study  them  very  carefully?  Using  the  Internet  or  library  resources, 
research  the  researchers.  Learn  more  about  the  kinds  of  statistics  they  gather.  You 
can  summarize  your  findings  in  a series  of  simple  statements  or  conclusions 
drawn  from  your  findings. 

Here  is  an  excellent  website  you  can  begin  with.  It  will  provide  you  with  a 
number  of  studies  and  conclusions  on  media  usage. 

http://www.media-awareness.ca/eng/issues/stats/index.htm 
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literary 


having  to  do  with 
written  works,  such 
as  novels  or  short 
stories 


dramatic 


having  to  do  with 
live  plays 


cinematic 


having  to  do  with 
the  cinema  (motion 
pictures) 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  your  viewing  habits  and  preferences.  You  also  looked  at 
how  films  fit  into  particular  genres  that  follow  specific  conventions.  You  then  learned 
that  reading  a review  of  a film  can  help  you  to  better  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  a 
film  has  to  offer. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  practise  your  viewing  skills  and  extend  your  knowledge  of 
film  techniques. 


i esson  2:  How  Do  You  View  a Movie? 


What  is  your  first  response  after  you  watch  a movie?  If  you’re  like  most  people,  your 
initial  reaction  is  probably  “I  liked  that  movie!”  or  “I  didn't  like  that  movie!”  To  be 
an  active  and  critical  viewer,  you  need  to  ask  yourself  why  you  liked  or  disliked  the 
movie.  What  was  the  filmmaker  trying  to  communicate?  How  did  he  or  she  do  this? 
What  emotions  did  you  experience  as  you  viewed  the  film?  What  produced  these 
emotions? 

If  you’re  able  to  answer  these  questions,  you  are  on  your  way  to  becoming  an  active 
viewer.  To  help  you  answer  these  and  other  questions  about  the  feature  film  you 
have  chosen  for  your  film  study,  you  will  use  a three-part  framework  to  view  the 
film.  You  will  view  your  movie  on  three  levels— literary,  dramatic,  and  cinematic. 

• Literary  elements  of  a film  are  those  elements  that  films  share  with  novels  or 
short  stories— plot,  characters,  setting,  theme,  and  point  of  view. 

• Dramatic  elements  of  a film  are  those  elements  that  films  share  with  live 
plays— actors,  dialogue,  costumes,  make-up,  directors,  and  sets. 


cinematography 


the  art  and 
technology  of 
motion  picture 
photography, 
involving  the 
general 

composition  of  a 
scene,  lighting, 
choice  of  cameras, 
camera  angles,  and 
movements 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  160. 


Literary  Elements  of  a Film 

Usually  when  you  ask  people  why  they  like  a particular  movie,  the  reasons  they  give 
are  on  a literary  level;  for  example,  they  like  the  plot  or  the  characters.  The  literary 
elements  of  a film  are  the  same  as  the  elements  of  a novel  or  a short  story. 


• Cinematic  elements  are  those  elements  that  set  films  apart  from  books  or  plays. 
They  include  cinematography,  sound,  film  editing,  and  special  visual  effects. 

1.  List  your  five  all-time  favourite  movies. 

2.  For  each  movie  you  listed  for  question  1,  tell  the  following: 

a.  Why  is  the  film  a favourite? 

b.  What  particular  element  in  the  film  did  you  especially  like? 


3.  Look  back  at  your  list  of  favourite  films  and  choose  one.  Then  answer  the 

following  questions. 

a.  Who  are  the  main  characters?  The  protagonist?  The  antagonist?  What 
significant  details  do  you  attach  to  each  character?  What  are  the  relationships 
of  the  characters? 

b.  What  happens  within  the  plot?  What  disrupts  the  routine  of  the  characters? 
What  problems  do  they  encounter?  What  connection  does  this  have  to  your 
life? 

c.  Where  and  when  does  the  action  take  place? 

d.  Why  does  the  conflict  happen?  Why  do  the  characters  behave  in  a certain 
way?  Why  do  events  happen  in  the  way  they  do? 
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e.  How  is  something  accomplished?  How  will  the  characters  resolve  their 
problems? 

f.  Whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  told  from? 

g.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  film? 

h.  What  is  the  theme  or  message  that  is  communicated  by  the  film? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to'  the  Appendix", ^ Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  160. 




When  you  analyse  and  interpret  a film  on 
a literary  level,  you  can  use  the  same 
terms  as  you  do  when  you  analyse  a novel. 


In  your  journal,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  following.  Then  complete  the  chart 
with  details  from  one  of  the  movies  on  your  list  of  favourites. 


Elements  of  Plot 

Story  Details 

Initial  Incident 

Rising  Action 

Climax 

Falling  Action 

Conclusion 

j Section  4:  The  Feature  Film 


Dramatic  Elements  of  a Film 

Like  plays,  movies  have  actors  that  portray 
characters — and,  like  the  actors  in  plays,  movie 
actors  engage  in  dialogue  and  wear  make-up  and 
costumes  to  establish  their  characters.  Both  plays 
and  movies  have  directors  who  put  their  personal 
touches  on  the  action  of  the  story.  As  well,  both 
have  sets  that  establish  a sense  of  place  for  the 
audience. 

4.  a.  Name  a movie  you  saw  just  because  a certain  actor  was  in  it. 

b.  Which  of  the  movies  from  your  list  of  favourites  would  you  say  has 
outstanding  acting?  Why? 

c.  Name  a movie  from  your  list  of  favourites  in  which  the  costumes,  make-up, 
or  sets  were  especially  effective. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  160. 


Did  you  know  that  in  responding  to 
these  questions,  you  have  been 
examining  movies  on  a dramatic  level? 


A profile  is  a short  biography  that  gives  a reader  a clear  and  interesting  picture 
of  a person.  Do  some  research  on  a favourite  actor.  List  words  or  phrases  that 
you  think  best  describe  that  actor.  Use  some  or  all  of  these  words  to  write  a 
profile  of  the  actor  you  have  researched. 
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Cinematic  Elements  of  a Film 


You  should  now  be  able  to  recognize  the  literary  and  dramatic  elements  in  a film,  so 
in  the  remainder  of  this  lesson,  you  will  look  at  the  cinematic  elements. 


Mr.  Haas:  How  are  movies  different  from  plays? 

Brandon:  Movies  involve  the  use  of  cameras.  There  are  a lot  of  technical  elements 
in  movies  that  plays  don’t  have. 

Dominic:  Many  movies  have  special  visual  effects,  such  as  computer-generated 
images.  You  wouldn’t  likely  see  those  in  a novel  or  a play. 

Chelsea:  Movies  use  sound-track  music. 

Lin:  What  about  film  editing?  That’s  unique  to  movies,  and  it’s  an  important  part 
of  movie  making. 

Mr.  Haas:  I’m  impressed!  You  already  know  a lot  about  the  cinematic  elements  of 
films. 


In  order  to  discuss  the  cinematic  aspects  of  films,  it’s  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
some  technical  terms  that  deal  with  cinematography,  sound,  editing,  and  special 
visual  effects.  Although  you’ve  been  introduced  to  many  of  these  terms  already, 
they’re  included  here  to  strengthen  your  understanding. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you’ll  look  at  these  cinematic  elements: 

• camera  placement 

• editing 

• sources  of  sound 

• colour  and  lighting 


Camera  Placement 


What  do  you  see?  How  do  you  see  it?  Why  do  you  see  the  action,  events,  characters, 
and  objects  this  way?  Camera  placement  in  filming  will  determine  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  Following  are  examples  of  camera  placement: 

• Types  of  Shots 

- long  shot 

- medium  shot 

- close-up 

- extreme  close-up,  for  example,  a shot  of  a part  of  a face  that  fills  the  screen 

• Camera  Angles 

- high  angle 

- low  angle 

- eye  level 

- aerial 

• Camera  Movement 

- pan:  The  camera  moves  horizontally  from  a fixed  base. 

- tilt:  The  camera  points  up  or  down  from  a fixed  base. 

- tracking  or  follow  shot:  The  camera,  which  is  mounted  on  a moving  device 
such  as  a rail,  dolly,  or  vehicle,  follows  along  with  the  action  of  the  subject. 

- zoom:  This  is  not  a camera  movement  but  is  a smooth  change  in  the  focal 
length  of  the  camera  lens;  it  gives  the  impression  the  camera  is  getting  closer 
or  farther  from  the  subject. 


Shots  may  comment  on  action,  character,  or  theme.  Following  are  some  questions  to 
consider  when  examining  camera  placement: 

• Does  a long  shot  establish  a setting?  Does  it  distance  the  audience  from  a 
character  emotionally? 

• Does  a close  shot  provide  the  audience  with  detail  and  information,  or  does  it 
restrict  the  audience’s  perspective? 

• Do  low-  and  high-angle  shots  represent  characters’  points  of  view,  or  are  they 
symbolic  of  character  power  or  weakness? 

• Are  subjects  centre-framed  on  the  screen? 

• Is  the  background  uncomplicated,  or  is  it  cluttered? 

• What  effect  does  the  background  have  on  the  development  of  the  characters  or 
plot? 

• Do  details  in  the  frame  contribute  to  character  or  to  plot  advancement? 


juxtaposition 


two  different  shots 
I or  images  placed 
side-by-side  for 
contrast  or 
comparison;  for 
; example,  a tiny 
» cottage  beside  a 
’ highrise  apartment 

j 
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Editing 


Editing  is  the  process  of  assembling  and  splicing 
together  the  various  shots  that  make  up  a film.  The 
length  of  shots,  the  rapidity  of  cuts,  and  the  use  of 
juxtaposition  shape  audience  reaction  to  characters 
and  events.  Following  are  common  transitional 
devices  used  in  editing: 


• cut— the  ending  of  a shot;  a common  type  of 
transition  in  which  one  scene  ends  and  another 
begins  immediately 

• fade-out  or  fade-in — one  scene  gradually  goes  dark  and  another  gradually 
emerges  from  the  darkness;  often  used  as  a division  between  scenes 

• dissolve — one  image  fades  in  while  another  fades  out  so  that  for  a few  seconds 
the  two  are  superimposed 


Closely  connected  to  transitional  devices  in  editing  is  how  time  passage  is  shown  in 
a film.  For  example,  calendar  pages  may  change  rapidly,  the  hands  of  a clock  may 
revolve,  or  one  image  may  dissolve  into  the  next.  Changes  in  costume  or 
surroundings  may  also  show  time  passing. 


Section  4:  The  Feature  Film 


Sources  of  Sound 

What  sounds  accompany  the  film?  Do  they  add  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  film?  The  following  are 
common  sources  of  sound  in  films: 

• voice-over  narration 

• dialogue 

• sound  effects 

• sound-track  music 

Sound-track  music  often  plays  a major  role  in  a film. 

It  may  define  the  atmosphere,  mood,  or  tone  of  a 
scene,  identify  or  define  characters,  unify  shots,  and 
assist  the  transition  of  time. 

Colour  and  Lighting 

Colour  in  films  may  be  used  to  communicate  specific  ideas.  Colours  in  varying 
shades  are  often  used  as  symbols  to  communicate  emotions  or  particular  aspects  of 
character  or  setting. 

Some  common  meanings  associated  with  colours  are  shown  in  the  following  chart. 
Different  cultures  may  have  different  symbolic  meanings  for  colours. 


Colour 

Associated  Meaning 

Blue 

sadness,  calmness,  serenity 

Red 

anger,  hatred,  bloodshed,  strong  emotion  (possibly  love) 

Black 

evil,  threat,  depression 

Green 

envy,  jealousy,  growth,  fertility 

Yellow 

warmth,  sunlight,  happiness 

Purple 

royalty,  power 

White 

purity,  cleanliness 

Grey 

lack  of  emotion,  death,  sadness 
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Consider  how  colour  is  used  for  the  overall  look  of  the  film.  Note  colour  contrasts 
from  one  scene  to  another.  Does  the  colour  have  a symbolic  or  atmospheric  purpose? 
If  the  film  is  in  black  and  white,  what  was  the  purpose  for  this  choice?  Was  it  to 
produce  a specific  mood  or  style? 


l: 

! 

i 


You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ancient  Greeks  scorned  blue  as  ugly,  yet 
today  blue  is  a favourite  of  the  majority  of  Europeans  and  North  Americans.  Many 
interesting  facts  about  colour  can  be  found  in  the  book  entitled  Blue:  The  History 
of  a Color  by  Michel  Pastoureau. 


Lighting  is  an  important  cinematic  element  in  a film.  Are  scenes  brightly  lit?  Is  there 
much  shadow  and  darkness?  What  is  the  purpose  of  such  lighting?  Does  lighting 
focus  on  a character  or  object?  Does  it  draw  attention  to  detail?  Is  it  used  to  conceal, 
to  dramatize,  or  to  symbolize  aspects  of  character,  action,  or  theme? 


5.  Do  any  of  the  movies  on  your  list  of  favourites  have  particularly  interesting 
cinematic  aspects?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

6.  Television  ads  also  have  cinematic  elements.  If  possible,  view  several  television 
ads  with  a partner  to  observe  the  use  of  the  following  cinematic  elements: 

• camera  shots— long  shot;  close-up  shot 

• camera  angle— high  angle;  low  angle 

• camera  movement— tracking 

• editing— cut;  fade 

• colour  or  lighting 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4-  Lesson  2 on  page  161 . 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  visit  the  following  website,  and  look  under 
More  Links  to  view  clips  of  recent  feature  films  to  observe  their  use  of  cinematic 
elements. 

http://www.riverdeep.net/current/2002/03/031802_movies.jhtml 

In  your  investigation  of  the  cinematic  elements  of  movies,  you’ve  covered  a great 
deal  of  material.  Knowing  the  language  of  the  cinematic  aspects  of  filmmaking  will 
help  you  pay  attention  to  visual  images  and  become  a more  careful  viewer. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  explore  a feature  film  in  depth. 
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Finally,  you’re  ready  to  view  and  analyse  a 
feature  film.  Before  you  settle  down  to  view  your 
movie,  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  read 
through  the  assignment  questions  for  this 
section.  That  way,  you’ll  be  aware  of  what  to 
look  for  as  you  view  the  film. 

Here  are  five  titles  of  films  you  may  wish  to 
consider  for  study: 


• Pay  It  Forward  (2000) 

- This  film  is  rated  PG  for  mild  language  and  some  mild  sexual  references. 

- A young  boy  accepts  a teacher’s  challenge  to  change  the  world  for  the  better. 

- The  focus  is  on  goal  setting  and  the  importance  of  personal  relationships. 

• Finding  Forrester  (2000) 

- This  is  rated  PG  for  brief,  strong  language  and  some  mild  sexual  references. 

- A teen  writing  prodigy  finds  a mentor  in  a reclusive  author. 

- The  focus  is  on  attaining  one’s  potential  and  integrity  despite  being 
misunderstood. 


• October  Sky  (1999) 

- This  one  is  rated  PG  for  mild  language. 

- It’s  based  on  the  true  story  of  Homer  Hickam,  a coal  miner’s  son  who  takes 
up  rocketry  despite  his  father’s  wishes. 

- The  focus  is  on  attaining  one’s  potential  with  the  support  of  others  and 
despite  difficult  circumstances. 

• What’s  Eating  Gilbert  Grape?  (1993) 

- Gilbert  has  responsibility  for  his  autistic  brother  and  his  obese  mother,  but 
this  is  a problem  when  love  walks  into  his  life. 

- The  focus  is  on  meeting  responsibility  while  preserving  dignity. 

• The  Lion  King  II:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998) 

- This  animated  film  contains  many  parallels  to  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

- The  focus  is  on  the  importance  of  forgiveness  and  healing. 


If  you  prefer  to  analyse  a movie  not  on  this  list,  consult  with  your  teacher  to  ensure 
that  your  choice  is  appropriate. 
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Becoming  Informed  Before  Viewing  the  Film 


Earlier  in  this  section,  you  learned  the 
importance  and  value  of  reading  about  a 
film  before  actually  viewing  it.  Once 
you’ve  chosen  a title,  find  and  read  one 
or  more  reviews  of  the  film.  A good 
place  to  start  is  the  Internet  Movie 
Database  site  at  this  address: 

http://us.imdb.com/search 

You  can  simply  type  in  the  title  of  your 
film,  and  you’re  likely  to  find  several 
reviews  for  your  movie.  You  can  also 
access  movie  reviews  by  entering  the 
title  in  a search  engine. 

Print  a hard  copy  of  one  review,  and  use 
it  to  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


1.  From  your  reading,  what  helpful  or  important  information  did  you  learn  about 
the  film?  Consider  such  aspects  as  the  purpose,  writer,  director,  actors,  and 
making  of  the  film. 

2.  According  to  the  review,  what  genre  does  your  film  fit  into?  What  details  in  the 
review  suggest  this  classification? 

3.  Does  the  review  give  away  any  plot  information  that  you  consider  “spoils”  your 
enjoyment  of  the  film?  Explain. 

4.  According  to  the  reviewer,  what  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  film? 

5.  Based  on  what  you’ve  read,  who  do  you  think  would  most  enjoy  this  film? 

6.  What  recommendation  does  the  reviewer  make  regarding  whether  or  not  this 
film  is  worth  seeing?  Based  on  this  review,  would  you  consider  viewing  this  film 
if  you  were  not  asked  to  do  so  for  purposes  of  this  assignment? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  161. 


a Latin  term  for  the 
narrative  device  of 
beginning  a work 
in  the  middle  of  an 
action  sequence  or 
dialogue 


Analysing  the  Opening  Segment 

The  opening  sequence  of  a movie  is  often  extremely  important  in  providing 
information,  introducing  characters  and  conflict,  and  establishing  the  tone  or  mood 
of  the  film. 


Some  films  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  This  is  called  in  medias  res,  and  it’s  a 
narrative  device  designed  to  get  the  audience  immediately  attentive  to  what  is 
happening.  The  credits  may  be  given  about  five  or  ten  minutes  after  this  opening 
sequence,  or  they  may  not  appear  until  the  end. 

Other  films  may  begin  with  a panoramic  survey  of  the  setting  of  the  film.  This  is 
often  accompanied  by  music  and  credits.  Some  films  begin  with  a black  screen  or  a 
series  of  still  pictures  and  rolling  credits  accompanied  by  music. 


View  only  the  opening  sequence  of  your  film.  Stop  at  the  end  of  the  credits— if 
they  appear — and  consider  the  questions  that  follow.  Otherwise,  stop  after  about 
ten  minutes. 


7.  Describe  the  opening  sequence  of  the  film,  including  how  or  if  the  credits  are 
shared.  Discuss  how  the  opening  sequence  establishes  the  mood  of  the  film  and 
sets  the  attention  for  the  viewer.  Discuss  how  the  sounds  and  images  contribute 
to  the  opening  sequence. 

8.  What  does  the  opening  sequence  reveal  about  the  major  characters?  Who  are 
they,  and  what  are  they  like? 

9.  What  important  information  does  the  opening  sequence  provide? 


a Latin  term  for  the 
narrative  device  of 
beginning  a work 
in  the  middle  of  an 
action  sequence  or 
dialogue 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  162. 


Watching  the  Rest  of  the  Film 

Now  watch  the  rest  of  the  film.  As  you  do,  pay  close  attention  and  take  notes. 

Because  writing  and  viewing  at  the  same  time  can  be  difficult,  use  some  shortened 
form  of  note  taking  while  you  view.  Use  the  pause  button  on  your  remote  control, 
and  keep  your  notebook  and  a pen  handy;  you’ll  then  be  ready  to  make  notes  of 
what  you  see  and  hear. 

The  following  form  is  a useful  tool  for  recording  your  impressions  as  you  view  the 
movie.  Create  a similar  form  in  your  notebook.  Be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  space  in 
each  category  for  your  notes. 
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Characters 

Sights 

Sounds 

Events 

Literary  Aspects 

Dramatic  Aspects 

Cinematic  Aspects 

Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 to  8.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


{; 


Writing  a Film  Review 

Earlier  in  this  section,  you  read  a film  review. 


Now  it’s  your  turn  to  write  a film  review.  You  may  need  to 
gather  background  information  before  you  begin.  Consider 
using  the  Internet  or  print  resources,  but  remember  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  your  information. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  writing  an  effective  film 
review. 


I Read  a selection  of  reviews  from  sources  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  or  the 
I Internet.  Try  to  get  a sense  of  the  style  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Remember  that 
! when  you  write,  you  should  have  a clear  idea  of  whom  you’re  writing  for.  Are 
i you  attempting  to  reach  a sophisticated  adult  audience,  or  are  you 
I communicating  with  your  peers?  The  audience  you  choose  to  write  for  will 
I determine  the  style  and  tone  of  your  review. 

I However,  the  tone  of  a review  should  never  be  abusive  or  insulting.  It’s  possible 
j to  criticize  a work  without  overdoing  it. 

I 

;l  Avoid  writing  sentences  such  as  this: 

I “I  can’t  believe  the  stinking  garbage  this  loser  of  a director  tries  to  pass  off  as 
a movie.” 

i Instead,  you  might  consider  writing  something  like  this: 

j 

] “This  film  fails  to  please  because  of  the  unrealistic  plot,  the  unlikable 
I characters,  and  the  unintelligent  dialogue.” 

I Both  of  these  sentences  condemn  the  movie,  but  the  second  one  communicates 
more  effectively. 

A review  provides  much  more  than  just  an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  film  or  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  film  is  worth  seeing.  An  effective 
review  offers  background  information  and  thoughtful  commentary  on  the  film’s 
themes  and  craft. 

The  purpose  of  your  review  should  be  to  prepare  your  reader  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  viewing  experience.  To  accomplish  this,  you’ll  need  to  provide  or  identify 
the  following: 

• the  names  of  the  major  characters  and  the  actors  who  play  them  (Place  the 
actors’  names  in  parentheses  immediately  after  naming  the  roles  they  play.) 
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an  evaluation  of  how  well  the  actors  perform  their  roles 

information  about  the  director,  including  commentary  on  previous  works 

a brief  summary  of  the  opening  situation  or  premise  of  the  film  (Does  the 
story  unfold  naturally,  or  is  the  plot  manipulated?  Be  careful  not  to  give  awayj 
details  about  the  ending  of  the  film.) 

the  emotional  effect  that  the  film  has  on  its  audience  (This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  to  consider  as  you  form  an  evaluation  of  the  film. 
Does  it  succeed  in  eliciting  emotions  or  engaging  the  audience?) 

a discussion  of  the  ideas  or  significance  of  the  film  (In  some  cases,  the  film 
will  be  created  purely  for  entertainment  and  should  therefore  only  be 
compared  with  other  films  of  the  same  genre.) 

some  meaningful  commentary  on  the  camera  work,  special  effects,  and  use 
of  sound  (Do  these  elements  contribute  to  the  overall  effect  created  by  the 
film?) 

a clear  recommendation  to  the  reader  as  to  whether  or  not  the  film  is  worth 
seeing 


Write  the  first  draft  of  your  review,  and  then  have 
another  student  or  family  member  help  you  proofread 
and  polish  it.  You  will  submit  your  final  copy  with 
Assignment  Booklet  4B. 

In  this  lesson,  you  selected  a movie  for  your  film  study, 
viewed  the  movie,  and  took  notes  as  you  viewed  it. 
Then  you  used  these  notes  to  write  a film  review. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  9.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with  j 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet.  I 


Section  4:  The  Feature  Film 


In  your  journal,  consider  carefully  what  you’ve  learned  during  this  film  study.  To 
complete  this  final  journal  entry,  you  may  consider  any  of  the  following 
questions: 

• What  did  you  enjoy  most  and  least  about  this  film  study? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  fact  that  directors  use  elements  such  as  music, 
sound  effects,  and  special  effects  to  manipulate  your  response  to  a story? 

• What  do  you  think  was  the  most  useful  part  of  this  introductory  film  study? 
Explain. 

• Will  you  change  any  of  your  viewing  habits  the  next  time  you  watch  a film? 
Explain  why  or  why  not. 


In  this  lesson,  you  undertook  a complete  film  analysis.  This  process  may  have 
seemed  a lot  of  work,  but,  hopefully,  it  clarified  for  you  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
viewing  experience.  You  should  not  always  be  content  to  be  a passive  viewer.  Active 
viewing,  on  occasion,  can  result  in  a richer  literary  experience. 
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onclusion 


In  Section  4,  you  completed  many  activities  to  learn  about  critical  viewing  skills  and 
feature  films: 

• You  examined  various  genres  of  feature  films. 

• You  reflected  on  your  personal  movie-viewing  preferences. 

• You  enhanced  your  skills  at  being  an  informed  viewer. 

• You  looked  critically  at  literary,  dramatic,  and  cinematic  elements  in  film. 

Finally,  you  discovered  the  value  of  becoming  informed  about  a film  before  viewing 
it,  and  you  gained  experience  in  writing  a film  review. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4B,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. . 


Section  4:  The  Feature  Film 
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Module  Summary 


In  this  module,  you  enhanced  your  appreciation  of  poetry  while  also  using  various  strategies  for 
connecting  with  and  comprehending  poetic  texts. 

You  also  explored  elements  of  and  techniques  used  in  feature  films,  and  you  applied  this  knowledge  to 
the  viewing  and  analysis  of  a feature  film. 


1 

i 

I 

Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


active  reading:  reading  while  using  strategies 
that  increase  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  a text 

alliteration:  the  repetition  of  initial  consonant 
sounds 

allusion:  a reference  to  people,  events,  or 

things  that  an  author  assumes  the  audience 
will  recognize  as  originally  coming  from  the 
Bible,  classical  mythology,  history,  or 
literary  texts 

ambiguity:  a possibility  of  two  or  more 
meanings 

aural  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing 

blank  verse:  a traditional  form  of  poetry  that 
consists  of  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter 
lines 

cinematic:  having  to  do  with  the  cinema 
(motion  pictures) 

cinematography:  the  art  and  technology  of 
motion  picture  photography,  involving  the 
general  composition  of  a scene,  lighting, 
choice  of  cameras,  camera  angles,  and 
movements 

cliche:  a trite  or  common  expression  that  has 
been  overused 

diction:  choice  of  words 

didactic:  instructive,  especially  excessively 

dilemma:  a difficult  situation  involving  a choice 
between  two  alternatives  that  are  equally 
undesirable 


dramatic:  having  to  do  with  live  plays 

dramatic  context:  the  time,  place,  or 
circumstance  depicted  in  a poem 

dramatic  monologue:  a poem  that  features  a 
speaker  addressing  a silent  audience 

extended  metaphor:  a metaphor  that  is 
sustained  for  a number  of  lines 

free  verse:  poetry  that  does  not  contain  an 
identifiable  rhythmic  pattern  or  rhyme 
scheme 

genre:  a broad  category  of  classification 
according  to  specific  characteristics  or 
intended  audiences,  for  example,  comedy, 
action,  or  horror 

gustatory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  taste 

hyperbole:  extreme  exaggeration  that  contains 
some  truth 

iambic  pentameter:  a line  of  poetry  that 
consists  of  five  (penta)  metrical  feet,  each 
with  a weakly  stressed  and  a more  strongly 
stressed  syllable  (an  iamb) 

imagery:  mental  pictures  that  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  touch, 
or  movement 

in  medias  res:  a Latin  term  for  the  narrative 
device  of  beginning  a work  in  the  middle  of 
an  action  sequence  or  dialogue 

juxaposition:  two  different  images  placed  side 
by  side  for  contrast 


kinesthetic  imagery:  mental  pictures  that 
appeal  to  the  sensations  associated  with 
movement 

literary:  having  to  do  with  written  works,  such 
as  novels  or  short  stories 

metaphor:  an  implied  comparison  between  two 
unlike  things  without  using  the  words  like 
or  as 

octet:  a group  of  eight  lines  in  a poem 

olfactory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  smell 

oxymoron:  a combination  of  two  contradictory 
or  contrasting  terms  in  a single,  meaningful 
phrase,  for  example,  pretty  ugly  or  cold  fire 

paradox:  a self-contradictory  statement  that  is 
somehow  true 

parody:  a work  that  pokes  fun  at  another  work 
by  imitating  and  exaggerating  recognizable 
elements  of  it 

passive  reading:  reading  a work  without 
engaging  with  it  on  any  level 

persona:  a character  through  whom  an  author 
reveals  his  or  her  thoughts  and  feelings 


personal  response:  a reaction  to  a text  that 

expresses  a personal  opinion  and  considers  the 
text  in  light  of  previous  personal  literary  or  real 
experience 

personification:  a type  of  metaphor  in  which 

human  qualities  are  given  to  non-human  things 

poetic  licence:  the  freedom  poets  exercise  in 

breaking  the  conventional  rules  of  grammar  and 
spelling  in  their  work 

pun:  a play  on  words  that  have  similar  sounds 

quatrain:  a group  of  four  lines  in  a poem 

sestet:  a group  of  six  lines  in  a poem 

simile:  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

speaker:  the  voice  through  which  a poet  speaks 

tactile  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  touch 

traditional  poems:  poetry  that  follows  a formal  and 
regular  structure  in  terms  of  rhythm  and  rhyme 

visual  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  sight 

voice-over:  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator  or 
commentator  in  a film  or  on  TV 


u^ested  Dcsponscs 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Hopefully,  you  should  agree  that  the  speaker  can  be  anybody.  We  have  all  felt 
lonely  at  some  time  in  our  lives. 

2.  Responses  will  vary,  but  here  are  two  sample  lists. 

a.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does 

• read  slowly  and  carefully 

• take  time  to  picture  the  imagery  in  a poem 

• read  a poem  aloud  to  listen  for  the  music  and  the  rhythm  of  the  lines 

• remain  open  to  what  a poet  is  saying,  no  matter  how  unusual  or  different  it  may  be 

• use  a dictionary  when  necessary  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 

b.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does  not 

• skim  a poem 

• dismiss  a poem  because  it  doesn’t  rhyme 

• give  up  after  one  reading 

• get  frustrated  if  a poem  seems  obscure  or  difficult 

3.  Responses  may  vary.  Perhaps  the  word  spirit  refers  to  the  deeper  purpose  or  intent  of  the  poem. 

Or  it  could  refer  to  the  “soul”  or  spiritual  side  of  the  poet  that  is  reflected  through  the  words  in  the 
poem. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Often  a person  you  envy  is  someone  that  you  are  very  close  to— a good  friend 
or  even  a sibling  or  parent.  You  may  envy  that  person’s  looks  or  physique  or  possessions.  Consider 
that  when  you  want  something  that  someone  else  has,  you  could  be  demonstrating  a low 
self-image.  You  may  be  putting  yourself  down,  saying  that  you  are  not  as  attractive  or  smart  or 
lucky  as  someone  else — and  it  matters  to  you.  If  you  find  yourself  becoming  obsessively  jealous  of 
other  people,  you  may  wish  to  reflect  on  why  it  matters  so  much. 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  This  is  how  one  student  responded  to  this  task: 


The  Speaker 

The  Other  Boy 

envies 

is  envied 

is  not  guileless  and  bold 

can  fight  well — is  guileless  and  bold 

cannot  laugh 

can  laugh 

has  avoided  anything  that  might  hurt  him 

is  not  afraid  of  getting  bumps  and  bruises 

is  not  a perceptive  reader— misses  a lot 

does  not  miss  important  passages  in 
books 

is  not  as  strong  as  the  other  boy 

is  strong 

will  forgive  evil  if  it  does  good 

is  blunt  and  honest— will  forgive  no  evil 

cannot  unravel  or  cut  through  knots 

is  decisive  and  effective— will  cut  through 
a knot  he  cannot  unravel 

keeps  falling  in  and  out  of  love 

is  steadfast  in  love 

pretends  to  be  something  other  than  what 
he  is— smiles  and  pretends  to  be  a simple 
soul 

is  honest  and  himself 

is  not  an  achiever 

is  an  achiever 

6.  The  speaker  sees  himself  as  a failure  compared  to  the  other  boy.  To  cope  with  this  failure,  the 
speaker  will  claim  that  he  is  choosing  to  “live  in  a different  way”  and  is  content  with  his  life.  And 
he  will  continue  to  envy  the  other  boy. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  students  have  been  in  situations  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the 
poem.  This  should  enable  you  to  identify  with  the  speaker  and  the  dilemma. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  students  have  little  or  no  difficulty  reading  this  poem — once  they  catch 
on  that  there  is  no  punctuation. 

3.  The  poem  reads  a lot  like  prose.  To  test  this,  rewrite  the  first  three  verses  of  the  poem  as  prose. 
Much  of  the  language  is  straightforward  and  literal.  This  changes  dramatically  in  the  last  three  lines 
of  the  poem.  Here  we  find  figurative  language  and  alliteration. 


4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  the  lines  that  one  student  identified  for  the  theme  or  deeper  meaning 
of  the  poem. 

knowing  full  well 
it  would  be  better  to  die 
skull  smashed  open  in  the  water 
than  it  would  be  to  climb 
backwards  down  to  the  beach 

as  though  it  was  every  day  of  the  week 
you  daringly  defied  the  demons 
who  lived  so  terribly 
in  the  haunted  hours  of  your  sleep 

Another  student  expressed  the  theme  of  the  poem  this  way:  “People  would  prefer  to  take  huge  risks 
rather  than  publicly  admit  they  are  afraid.” 

5.  Section  11  of  the  poem  “David”  describes  the  beauty,  serenity,  and  challenge  of  being  on  the 
mountain.  The  strong  impression  created,  however,  is  that  of  the  coldness  and  harshness  of  the 
environment.  There  are  many  descriptions  that  serve  to  foreshadow  future  events.  Some  of  the 
harsh  words  and  phrases  are  these: 

• cold  pines  thrust 

• peak  was  upthrust  like  a fist 

• frozen  ocean  of  rock 

• alien  prairie 

• dusty  scree 

• give  of  shale 

• darkening  firs 

• sudden  whirring  of  water  that  knifed  down 

• mist  in  the  shadows 

6.  Earlier  in  the  poem,  the  narrator  and  David  found  an  injured  robin.  At  that  time,  the  narrator 
expressed  a desire  to  save  the  hurt  bird  and  tame  it.  This  suggests  that  he  believes  life  continues  to 
have  value  even  if  the  same  quality  of  life  cannot  be  maintained.  The  narrator  also  feels  strongly 
about  his  friend  David  and  would  be  willing  to  do  what  his  friend  desperately  wanted.  The 
narrator’s  dilemma  is  this:  should  he  be  true  to  his  belief  that  all  life  has  value,  or  should  he  save 
his  friend  from  pain,  suffering,  possibly  slow  death,  or  life  in  a wheelchair? 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  In  a way,  the  narrator  wants  to  feel  pain  because  he  continues  to  feel  guilt  for 
causing  the  death  of  his  friend.  His  friend  suffered,  and  now  the  narrator  wants  to  suffer.  The  pain 
perhaps  also  enables  him  to  focus  on  other  things  besides  what  happened  to  David. 
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8.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  unpleasant  images  identified  by  one  student: 

• wind-devilled  peak 

• chimney’s  empty  horror 

• grave-cold  maw 

• sun-cankered  snowbridge 

• fanged  and  blinding  seracs 

• reek  of  the  bog 

• purple  glimmer  of  toadstools  obscene  in  the  twilight 

• feet  squelched  a bug  and  horror  rose  again  in  my  nostrils 

These  images  create  an  accumulated  effect  of  horror  and  disgust.  The  author  purposefully  creates 
this  effect  to  reflect  what  the  narrator  is  feeling. 

9.  When  the  narrator  states  that  the  day  on  the  ledge  was  the  last  day  of  his  youth,  he  is 
acknowledging  that  he  has  lost  his  innocence.  He  has  entered  the  world  of  adult  experiences.  Life  is 
no  longer  as  carefree  and  simple  as  it  was  before.  He  will  have  to  live  with  the  pain  and  the 
memory  of  David’s  death  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  in  the  last  line  of  the 
poem  that  the  narrator  might  never  climb  another  mountain. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  woman  was  in  a strange  place  and  in  a 
heightened  state  of  awareness.  Once  she  left  the  bustle  and  strangeness  of  the  city,  she  could  relax 
and  be  more  herself  again  rather  than  just  a tourist.  Perhaps  her  reconnection  with  nature—the 
green  light  of  the  field  and  the  frogs  and  crickets—enabled  her  to  get  in  touch  with  her  natural  self 
to  the  point  that  she  could  hear  “the  song  of  her  blood.” 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Based  on  the  title,  you  might  predict  that  the  poem  is  about  a parent  who  is 
concerned  because  his  or  her  daughter  is  sad  about  something.  The  poem  may  express  sympathy  or 
contain  advice  or  comforting  words  to  help  the  daughter  deal  with  her  sadness. 

3.  There  really  is  no  evidence  in  the  poem  to  suggest  that  the  daughter  is  unduly  sad — if  she’s  sad  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  father  is  anticipating  her  sadness  when  she  discovers  that  her  parents  are  breaking 
up.  Perhaps  it  is  the  father  who  is  sad,  and  he  is  projecting  his  feelings  onto  her. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  refer  to  the  desire  of  parents  to  protect  their  children.  You  may  also 
note  that  some  parents  work  very  hard  at  supporting  their  developing  teens.  Did  you  notice  how 
much  in  awe  the  father  is  of  his  daughter’s  interests  and  abilities? 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  how  one  student  completed  the  chart. 


Elements 

Explanation 

the  bow 

The  bow  is  the  parents  because  it’s  their  role  to  release  the  children 
into  life,  pointing  them  toward  success  and  providing  the  force  and 
the  guidance  to  enable  them  to  succeed. 

the  arrows 

The  arrows  are  the  children  released  into  life  by  their  parents. 

the  archer 

The  archer  is  God  or  the  Life  Force. 

the  mark 

The  mark  upon  the  path  of  the  infinite  is  the  children’s  ultimate 
destiny,  fate,  or  purpose. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  The  poem  suggests  that  parents  do  not  own  their  children.  They  can  give  their 
children  love,  but  they  should  not  try  to  mould  their  thoughts.  Parents  are  expected  to  provide 
shelter  for  children  as  they  mature  into  adulthood,  but  they  should  not  try  to  confine  the  children’s 
souls.  Parents  can  try  to  imitate  their  children,  but  they  should  not  force  their  children  to  imitate 
them. 

7.  There  really  is  no  explicit  detail  or  evidence  of  bitterness  toward  the  settlers.  Rita  Joe  describes  the 
disappearance  of  the  Beothuk  people  in  terms  of  passing  “away  one  by  one.”  This  is  an 
understatement,  to  say  the  least.  The  “newcomers”  are  not  criticized  directly.  The  closest  the 
speaker  comes  to  a negative  portrait  is  when  she  refers  to  Shanawdithit  venturing  close  “To  these 
strange  people  who  can  hurt  so  much.”  Once  again,  this  is  an  understatement.  The  rest  of  the 
poem  deals  with  the  kindness  shown  to  Shanawdithit  and  to  her  eventual  death.  By  referring  to 
Shanawdithit  as  the  “last  martyr,”  there  is  the  implicit  accusation  that  the  newcomers  killed  the 
rest  of  her  people  because  of  their  beliefs  or  faith. 

8.  The  phrase  “everland  of  red  ochre”  probably  refers  to  where  the  Beothuk  go  after  they  die.  This 
meaning  is  set  up  by  the  previous  reference  to  the  “spirits/In  dreamland.”  At  the  end  of  the  poem, 
she  finds  peace  by  joining  her  people  there. 

If  you  did  some  research  on  the  Beothuk,  you  may  have  learned  about  their  extensive  use  of  a red 
paint  made  from  powdered  ochre,  a kind  of  clay.  The  phrase  in  the  poem  could  also  refer  to  this. 
Perhaps  the  speaker  of  the  poem  is  saying  that  the  culture  of  the  Beothuks  lives  on  in  the  afterlife. 

9.  This  is  probably  the  one  detail  that  expresses  bitterness  for  what  happened  to  Shanawdithit  and 
her  people.  Martyrs  are  those  who  suffer  great  pain  and  even  death  for  their  beliefs.  This  detail 
does  emphasize  in  an  understated  way  what  happened  to  her  people. 

10.  Questions  will  vary.  Hopefully,  your  questions  will  demand  more  than  simple,  one-word  responses 
from  the  interviewee.  Ask  questions  that  invite  her  to  explain  what  enabled  her  to  survive  after  all 
of  her  people  were  gone.  Focus  more  on  her  qualities  rather  than  on  the  actions  of  the  European 
newcomers. 
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11.  The  story  in  the  poem  “The  Survivor”  is  told  using  the  third-person,  limited-omniscient  point  of 
view.  An  argument  could  be  made  that  the  point  of  view  is  omniscient.  The  limited-omniscient 
point  of  view  serves  to  create  a more  objective  effect,  and  you,  the  reader,  get  to  form  your  own 
opinion  about  the  events  occurring  around  the  woman;  you  have  to  imagine  what  the  woman  is 
thinking  and  feeling. 

If  the  poem  were  written  from  the  first-person  point  of  view,  the  focus  would  be  on  the  woman’s 
thoughts  and  feelings.  You  would  not  have  to  imagine  or  infer  what  she  is  thinking  or  feeling.  You 
would  be  told  directly. 

12.  The  “poem”  is  referred  to  in  the  singular  because  it  likely  refers  to  her  life’s  work  and  not  just  to 
any  individual  poem. 

13.  The  woman’s  “hermit’s  cry”  is  likely  her  poetry.  Earlier  in  the  poem,  you  learned  that  she  was 
drawn  outdoors  by  the  smell  of  burning  books.  Her  books  were  banned  and  burned,  but  they  were 
so  precious  that  they  were  passed  secretly  and  carefully  “hand  to  hand”  as  one  would  carry  fire. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 


a. 

exact 

b. 

approximate 

c. 

approximate 

d. 

approximate 

e. 

exact 

f. 

exact 

2.  End  rhymes  are  highlighted;  internal  rhymes  are  boldfaced. 

There's  men  that  somehow  just  grip  your  eyes,  and  hold  them  hard  like  a spell; 

And  such  was  he,  and  he  looked  to  me  like  a man  who  had  lived  in  hell; 

With  a face  most  hair,  and  the  dreary  stare  of  a dog  whose  day  is  done. 

As  he  watered  the  green  stuff  in  his  glass,  and  the  drops  fell  one  by  one. 

3.  None  of  the  poems  contain  any  purposeful  rhymes!  Did  you  notice,  when  you  first  read  the  poems, 
that  they  did  not  rhyme?  The  absence  of  rhyme  reflects  the  tone  and  purpose  of  most  of  the  poems 
that  you  have  studied.  Most  are  quite  serious  and  deal  with  important  themes.  You  will  find  that, 
in  general,  the  more  rhymes  that  are  used,  the  lighter  or  less  serious  is  the  tone  of  a poem. 


} 


Last  Words  in 
Each  Couplet 

Exact,  Approximate, 
or  No  Rhyme? 

1 

may/day 

exact 

sang/and 

approximate 

star/were 

no  rhyme 

thing/and 

no  rhyme 

stone/alone 

exact 

me/sea 

exact 

Note:  In  some  English  dialects,  the  pronunciation  of  star/were  and  thing/and  could  be  considered 
approximate  rhymes.  You  would  not  be  wrong  if  you  identified  them  this  way. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  enjoyment  of  the  poem  depends  on  your  background  experiences  and 
your  ability  to  connect  with  the  poem  and  its  message. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  one  person’s  interpretation.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  it?  Discuss 
your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 

Lines  3 and  4 suggest  that  Maggie  is  troubled  by  something  and  deals  with  it  through  a 
distraction  that  lets  her  temporarily  block  out  reality.  Lines  7 and  8 suggest  that  Molly  has  fears 
and  anxieties  that  control  her  life.  Lines  9 and  10  compare  the  size  of  a stone  that  May  has 
found  to  the  size  of  the  earth  and  then  use  this  comparison  to  measure  the  huge  amount  of 
loneliness  that  May  feels — or,  perhaps,  this  comparison  highlights  the  large  amount  of 
loneliness  that  exists  in  the  world.  The  last  two  lines  suggest  that  people  have  so  much  to  deal 
with  in  life  that  they  often  lose  touch  with  their  inner  selves. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Usually  what  happens  is  that  a short  phrase  will  come  to  mind.  It  takes  almost 
no  effort  to  find  another  line  to  rhyme  with  it.  Once  you  start,  it’s  hard  to  stop.  You’ll  rhyme  all  the 
time  until  you  flop.  You  can  tell  that  even  teachers  can  get  carried  away. 


12  3 4 5678 

8.  A cockroach  with  too  many  eyes 

123  4 5 6 789 

Was  embarrassed  in  front  of  the  guys. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

He  hid  from  the  masses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

With  Groucho  Marx  glasses 
123  45678  9 10 

But  it  was  not  an  effective  disguise.^ 


(8  syllables) 
(9  syllables) 
(6  syllables) 
(6  syllables) 
(10  syllables) 


' Lynn  Tillman,  “A  Cockroach  with  Too  Many  Eyes,”  2000.  <http://home.earthlink.net/~dtillnianfl/limericks.html>  (21  May  2002). 
Reproduced  by  permission. 
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9.  Responses  will  vary.  Read  your  limericks  out  loud  to  some  other  people.  Ask  them  for  feedback  on 
both  the  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Consider  any  appropriate  suggestions  they  may  make  to  improve  your 
limericks. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1 . Sentences  will  vary.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  make  you  more  aware  of  how  you  can  choose 
the  amount  and  specificity  of  the  details  you  share  with  others.  The  more  specific  and  concrete  the 
detail,  the  more  you  appeal  to  the  reader’s  senses.  Share  your  sentences  with  a partner  or  a group 
to  get  feedback. 

2.  Your  list  of  items  in  the  painting  will  likely  be  quite  similar  to  lists  that  your  partner  or  the  other 
students  in  your  group  created.  However,  the  list  you  made  may  contain  details  that  other  students 
may  have  missed.  For  example,  in  your  list,  you  may  have  commented  on  the  shadows  and  the 
angle  and  intensity  of  the  light  that  illuminates  the  objects.  You  may  have  noted  the  mood  that  light 
and  shadow  create  in  this  painting. 

As  well,  the  language  you  use  to  describe  the  objects  can  reveal  what  you  think  are  the  more 
significant  items  in  the  painting.  Look  at  your  use  of  language.  Did  you  use  mostly  abstract, 
specific,  or  concrete  words  and  descriptions?  What  adjectives  did  you  use?  What  does  your  use  of 
descriptive  words  say  about  how  the  painting  connected  with  you?  What  does  it  say  about  your 
view  on  life?  Is  a glass  half  full  or  half  empty? 

3.  Hopefully,  you  enjoyed  this  exercise.  Did  you  check  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  figurative  devices  in 
your  poem— no  implied  comparisons?  Your  poem  should  create  a concrete  image — something  that 
your  reader  can  visualize  or  sense  directly.  If  you  feel  inspired,  you  can  write  several  parodies  of 
both  poems.  You  can  include  them  in  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  your  teacher  to  enjoy  or  share 
them  with  another  audience  that  you  think  would  appreciate  them. 

Section  2;  Lesson  2 


a. 

figurative 

b. 

figurative 

c. 

literal 

d. 

literal 

e. 

figurative 

2.  Did  you  notice  that  ads  feature  a lot  of  similes?  Sportswriters  in  newspapers  are  also  fond  of  using 
similes  to  spice  up  their  articles.  Hopefully,  you  did  not  have  to  spend  too  much  time  on  this  task. 
The  point  of  it  was  to  illustrate  how  pervasive  similes  are  in  the  media. 


3.  Responses  will  vary.  This  is  how  one  student  responded: 


Metaphor 

What’s  Being  Compared 

a.  The  football  sailed  through  the  air. 

The  football  is  being  compared  to  a 
sailing  ship.  They  both  float — one 
through  the  air  and  the  other  through 
water. 

b.  The  leaves  were  whispering  secrets  in 
the  wind. 

The  leaves  are  being  compared  to 
whispering  people.  Whispering  and 
wind  sound  similar. 

c.  She  struggled  desperately  to  move  the 
rubble,  but  it  mocked  her  futile  attempts. 

The  rubble  is  being  compared  to  a 
mocking  human  enemy.  Both 
emphasize  the  futility  of  her  efforts. 

d.  The  car  sputtered,  gasped,  and  then 
sprang  to  life. 

The  car  is  being  compared  to  a living 
thing — human  or  animal.  Both  make 
similar  noises  and  actions. 

e.  Suddenly  the  idea  clicked  on  in  his  head 
and  shone  with  a bright,  steady  light. 

The  idea  is  being  compared  to  an 
electric  light.  Both  come  on  quickly. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  These  are  just  some  of  the  comparisons  put  together  by  a group  of  students. 
Your  list  may  be  longer  than  this  one. 

Both  isolated  persons  and  rocks 

• are  alone  in  being  unable  to  communicate 

• are  silent 

• have  hard  exteriors 

• are  cold 

• can  be  warmed  (rocks  by  the  sun;  people  by  love — if  they  allow  this  to  happen) 

• can  feel  or  be  out  of  touch 

• can  feel  or  be  worthless 

• can  feel  or  be  tossed  aside 


5.  The  capitalization  makes  the  statement  seem  more  heartfelt,  more  important,  and  stronger.  Perhaps 
the  speaker  wants  to  convince  others  (as  well  as  himself)  by  making  the  statement  appear  more 
emphatic. 

6.  The  phrase  “1  am  alone”  is  paralleled  by  these  statements: 


• verse  2:  I 

• verse  3:  I 

• verse  4:  I 

• chorus:  I 


have  no  need  of  friendship 

won't  disturb  the  slumber  of  feelings  that  have  died 
am  shielded  in  my  armour 
Am  A Rock,  I am  an  island. 


This  parallelism  describes  and  develops  a fuller  picture  of  what  it  feels  like  to  be  isolated- 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  self-imposed. 


7.  The  last  two  lines  suggest  quite  strongly  that  the  speaker’s  claim  that  he  is  a rock  is  not  true.  The 
opposite  is  true— he  does  feel  pain  and  he  does  cry.  Otherwise,  why  would  he  deny  it  so  strongly? 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  it  says  that  people  who  have  been  hurt  by  love  feel  that  they  have  to 
push  other  people  away  to  prevent  being  hurt  again.  It  may  also  suggest  that  some  people  fool 
themselves  into  thinking  they  are  strong  just  because  they  feel  they  don’t  need  anyone. 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Here  are  the  ideas  of  one  student. 

When  I read  the  poem,  I see  a large  piece  of  paper  divided  in  two  with  a diagonal  line.  The  top 
section  shows  a bird  struggling  to  fly,  but  it  cannot.  The  bottom  section  is  a snowy  field.  It’s  a 
collage  because  I can’t  draw!  Across  the  line  dividing  the  two  images  is  the  word  dreams  in 
large  red  letters.  Behind  the  word  are  shadowy  versions  of  the  word. 

The  aspects  of  the  poem  that  struck  me  most  were  the  two  images  of  a disabled  bird  and  a 
barren,  frozen  field  in  which  nothing  grows. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  one  student’s  response. 

When  the  riots  over  the  verdict  of  the  first  Rodney  King  trial  broke  out  in  Los  Angeles,  we  saw 
people  responding  without  hope.  The  result  was  anger  and  destruction.  Dreams  can  help 
people  avoid  involvement  in  such  situations. 

11.  Langston  Hughes  wrote  “proudly  and  optimistically  about  black  people.”  He,  like  another  great 
African-American  dreamer,  inspired  people  who  struggled  against  great  difficulties  and  were  in 
need  of  hope.  This  poem  offers  such  hope  and  advice  to  anyone,  rich  or  poor,  of  any  skin  colour. 

12.  Following  is  a full  response  that  a group  discussion  might  eventually  end  up  with.  Your  individual 
response  does  not  need  to  have  all  of  this  detail. 

Two  four-line  stanzas  develop  one  metaphor  of  life  without  hope.  The  first  stanza  compares  a 
life  without  dreams  to  a broken-winged  bird  unable  to  fly,  while  the  second  stanza  describes  a 
winter  field.  Both  stanzas  begin  with  the  same  line,  in  which  the  speaker  directs  readers  to 
keep  their  dreams.  The  last  two  lines  provide  metaphorical  examples  of  what  happens  “if 
dreams  die.” 

13.  Check  to  see  that  you  provided  a reason  to  support  your  view.  Could  there  be  any  relationship 
between  your  responses  to  the  earlier  questions  and  your  personal  judgment  expressed  here?  Does 
anything  in  your  Journal  Entry  40  relate  to  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  here?  Many  of  us  find 
that  memories  of  poems  pop  up  where  we  don’t  expect  them  to.  Will  “Dreams”  occur  to  you  in 
your  future?  Only  time  will  tell. 


Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  Donne  compares  the  individual  to  a small  piece  of  a large  continent.  In  line  3 of  the  meditation, 
the  metaphor  is  extended  to  suggest  that  the  individual  is  like  a “clod”  of  earth.  The  mass  of 
humanity  is  compared  to  a large  land  mass— a continent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  meditation 
begins  with  a comparison  or  metaphor  involving  what  an  individual  is  not.  It  then  goes  on  to  state 
what  an  individual  is. 

2.  According  to  Donne,  when  an  individual  dies,  it  is  like  a small  part  of  a larger  body  dying.  The 
larger  body  feels  the  loss  of  a part  of  itself.  So,  too,  does  the  speaker  because  he  is  intimately 
“involved  in  mankind.” 

3.  Donne  would  likely  say  to  that  person  that  no  one  is  truly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  humanity.  You 
may  feel  that  way  at  times,  but  you  are  only  kidding  yourself  if  you  believe  that  you  can  stay 
isolated  indefinitely.  Eventually,  you  have  to  reconnect  with  others. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  what  one  group  came  up  with  in  terms  of  strategies  to  discover  the 
meanings  of  unfamiliar  allusions: 

• Use  context  clues,  and  then  discuss  your  guesses  with  someone  you  think  might  have  more 
awareness  of  the  allusion. 

• Consult  reference  works,  such  as  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries. 

• Conduct  an  Internet  search  using  words  from  the  suspected  allusion  as  your  search 
parameters. 

• Ask  a librarian  or  teacher  for  help. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  allusions  in  the  poem  from  Greek  mythology: 

• argonauts — early  Greek  explorers,  led  by  Jason,  the  rightful  king  of  lolcus 

• the  golden  fleece — a miraculous  fleece  hanging  from  a tree  guarded  by  an  enormous  snake 
that  never  slept 

6.  Did  you  succeed  in  finding  information  for  all  your  allusions?  If  you  encountered  difficulty,  did  you 
try  a different  strategy?  Did  you  discuss  your  ideas  and  research  with  others? 
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Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat  but  should  look  something  like  this.  The  speaker  loves  someone  in 
eight  different  but  related  ways. 


(^even  after 
\ death  j 


with  every 
facet 
of  her  life. 


^ like  she 
I once 
\loved  Goi 


©freely  as  those  \ 
(who  fight  for  whatt 
\they  believe  in  | 


^ with  the 
r passion 
^\of  youth 


purely 


2.  Lines  11  and  12  (“1  love  thee  with  a love  1 seemed  to  lose/ With  my  lost  saints.  . suggest  that  the 
speaker  experienced  a time  in  her  life  when  she  lost  her  faith  in  spiritual  or  religious  beliefs.  What 
is  also  suggested,  however,  is  that  she  later  regained  that  faith  in  her  beliefs. 

3.  The  word  thee  creates  an  almost  religious  tone  in  the  poem.  It  suggests  that  the  speaker  is 
describing  a holy  love— one  that  is  more  spiritual  than  it  is  physical.  You  may  want  to  reread  the 
poem,  substituting  you  for  thee  to  determine  how  this  choice  affects  the  tone  of  the  poem. 

4.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  individual,  but  your  response  might  look  something  like  this. 


5.  Predictions  will  vary.  You  might  have  predicted  that  the  poem  will  be  about  rebuilding  or  repairing 
a wall  or  some  sort  of  divider.  You  might  also  anticipate  that  the  poem  might  be  about  more  than 
just  mending  walls.  In  other  words,  the  wall  in  the  title  may  be  a symbol. 

6.  Here’s  one  student’s  response  to  the  poem.  Yours  may  be  somewhat  different. 


“Mending  Wall” — Interactive  Notes 

First  Listening 

Second  Listening 

Third  Listening 

- wall 

- frozen-ground-swell 

- walk  the  line 

- gaps 

- gaps 

- make  repair 

- set  the  wall  between  us 

- hunters 

- to  each  the  boulders 

- no  one  seen  ...  or  heard  them 

- not  one  stone 

- loaves 

- old-stone 

- rabbit 

- eat  the  cones 

- savage 

- No  one  has  seen  them. 

- Spring  is  the  mischief . . . 

- in  each  hand 

- neighbour 

- stone  grasped  firmly 

- shade  of  trees 

- keep  the  wall 

- Something  there  is  that  doesn’t 

- Good  fences  make  good 

- fingers 

- rough 

- pine 

- apple  orchard 

- Good  fences  make  good 
neighbours. 

- no  cows 

- walling  in  or  walling  out 

- Something  . . . wants  it  down. 

love  a wall. 

- moves  in  darkness 

neighbours,  (repeated) 

7.  At  this  time,  you  may  be  hard  pressed  to  say  anything  positive  about  this  writing  because  it  may 
have  seemed  like  a good  deal  of  work.  Is  this  true?  If  you  persevere  and  continue  to  make  written 
notes  in  response  to  your  reading,  you’ll  find  that  it  will  increase  your  understanding  considerably. 

Research  shows  that  the  act  of  writing — actually  putting  pen  to  paper — stimulates  the  right  side  of 
your  brain,  which  is  the  image-making,  intuitive,  creative  side.  Your  writing  not  only  allows  you  to 
communicate,  but  it  also  increases  your  ability  to  think  and  understand. 

8.  Each  line  contains  ten  syllables  or  five  iambic  feet. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  2 


1.  “Little  Miss  Muffet”  cannot  be  called  a free-verse  poem,  because  it  has  a rhyme  scheme  and  regular 
line  lengths.  It  also  does  not  express  an  “important”  idea. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  One  student  suggested  that  she  did  not  like  the  fact  that  the  lines  were  centred 
on  the  page.  In  her  mind,  a free-verse  poem  should  have  no  regular  structure  such  as  centring. 
Discuss  your  response  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 

3.  Most  people  would  consider  that  person  to  be  a nonconformist.  The  last  four  lines  of  the  poem 
suggest  otherwise.  The  speaker  is  also  a conformist— the  only  difference  is  the  group  that  the 
speaker  is  trying  to  fit  in  with  or  conform  to.  The  larger  truth  that  this  poem  suggests  is  that  people 
are  all  conformists  to  a certain  extent— no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to  be  different. 

4.  The  poem  “Nonconformist”  could  be  considered  a free-verse  poem  because  it  has  no  rhyme,  it  has 
no  recognizable  rhythmic  pattern,  and  it  does  deal  with  a serious  topic. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  a.  The  yellow  poster  was  displayed  on  the  far  wall. 

descriptive  limiting 

b.  He  sang  a happy  song  for  all  the  sad  people. 

descriptive  descriptive 

c.  His  outrageous  sense  of  humour  was  only  outdone  by  his  unconventional  hairdo. 

descriptive  descriptive 

d.  As  the  melodious  choir  sang  the  second  hymn,  a loud  raucous  cough  was  heard. 

descriptive  limiting  descriptive 

e.  A Russian  astronaut  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  in  space. 

proper  limiting 

2.  a.  The  kindly  gentleman  gave  generously  to  the  United  Way  canvasser. 

adjective  adverb 

b.  The  waitress  smiled  sweetly  at  the  portly  businessman  who  generously  gave  her  a ten-dollar  tip. 

adverb  adjective  adverb  adjective 

c.  I was  surprised  to  hear  my  unfriendly  neighbour  whistling  a lovely  tune  quietly  to  himself! 

adjective  adjective  adverb 
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Section  4:  Lesson  1 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  For  purposes  of  the  next  question,  you  will  need  to  have  at  least  15  titles  to 
work  with.  Ask  your  friends  or  family  members  to  help  you  complete  the  list. 


2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  a list  generated  by  one  group  of  students.  Notice  that  some  of  the 
genres  are  quite  informally  named.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  genre  names  evolve  from  the  informal 
to  the  formal. 


• comedy 

• parody 

• action 

• adventure 

• drama 

• war 

• horror 

• science  fiction 


• fantasy 

• mystery/detective 

• historical  epic 

• martial  arts 

• western 

• musical 

• foreign 

• crime/gangster 


• spy 

• disaster 

• biography 

• romance 

• animated 

• children’s 

• teenage 

• “chick  flick” 


3.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  surprised  by  what  this  exercise  revealed  about  your 

movie-viewing  preferences?  Compare  your  preferences  with  those  of  your  friends,  your 
family,  or  the  members  of  your  study  group.  Are  your  preferences  quite  different  from 
those  of  others  that  you  know?  Do  others  share  some  or  all  of  your  preferences?  Which 
ones? 

Which  genres  do  you  think  most  people  like?  Which  ones  do  you  think  are  preferred  by 
only  a small  percentage  of  viewers?  Do  movie  preferences  reveal  something  about  the 
personalities  of  people? 

Remember  to  discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  how  several  students  responded. 


* 

Genre  and  Film  Titles 

Conventions 

Fantasy 

The  wizard  is  all  powerful  but  has  to  rely  on  the  hero  to  save  the 

• Lord  of  the  Rings 

• Willow 

day. 

• Dragonhead 

Good  always  triumphs  over  evil  by  the  end. 

The  hero  is  given  a special  weapon  or  power  to  use  at  the  last 

minute  to  triumph  over  evil. 

..  i 
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Action 

• Rush  Hour  2 
•Speed 

• Vanilla  Sky 

Cars  can  speed  through  busy  streets  without  ever  hitting 
pedestrians. 

No  one  ever  wears  seatbelts,  and  yet  they  can  walk  away 
from  serious  crashes. 

Early  in  the  film,  the  hero  always  misses  capturing  the  bad 
guy  by  seconds. 

Comedy 

Nobody  ever  really  gets  hurt  or  killed  in  a comedy. 

Deep  down  inside,  even  villains  have  some  good  in  them. 

Everything  works  out  for  the  best  in  the  end. 

Science  Fiction 

Aliens  are  either  bug-eyed  monsters  or  gorgeous  women. 

Earthlings  always  outwit  and  defeat  the  technologically 
superior  aliens. 

All  aliens  speak  English. 

Horror 

No  one  ever  thinks  of  leaving  the  house,  even  when  they 
know  that  there  is  something  spooky  or  evil  going  on. 

The  elusive  axe  murderer  is  always  the  least  likely  suspect. 

The  slasher  always  goes  after  young,  attractive  teenagers. 

5.  a.  The  director  of  the  film  is  Ron  Howard,  also  known  as  Richie  Cunningham  from  the  classic  TV 
series  Happy  Days. 

b.  The  screenplay  was  written  by  Akiva  Goldsman  based  on  the  novel  by  Sylvia  Nasar.  Goldsman, 
by  the  way,  is  also  responsible  for  the  screenplays  for  Batman  and  Robin  and  Batman  Retamsl 

c.  Russell  Crowe  plays  John  Nash. 

Ed  Harris  plays  Parcher. 

Jennifer  Connelly  plays  Alicia  Nash. 

d.  The  film  tells  the  true  story  of  how  math  genius  John  Nash  suffers  through  his  schizophrenia  to 
eventually  win  the  Nobel  Prize. 


6.  The  film  is  a biography,  but  it  also  fits  the  genre  of  drama.  What  this  means  is  that  the  writer  and 
director  take  liberties  with  the  facts  to  make  the  story  more  dramatic  and  entertaining.  The 
reviewer,  Berardinelli,  says  as  much  in  the  third  paragraph; 

A Beautiful  Mind  purports  to  tell  the  true  story  of  Professor  John 
Nash  (Russell  Crowe),  but,  while  the  gross  facts  may  be  accurate,  one 
must  expect  embellishment  of  the  details.  Narrative  features  are  not 
constrained  by  the  same  rules  that  limit  documentaries. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  readers  will  appreciate  the  amount  of  detail  provided  in  a review  such  as 
this  one.  It’s  common  knowledge  that  Nash  does  win  the  Nobel  Prize  despite  his  condition. 
Therefore,  nothing  significant  is  really  given  away  in  the  review  that  people  did  not  know  before. 

8.  The  major  strengths  of  the  film  are  the  writing  and  the  acting. 

9.  In  the  first  paragraph,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  there  is  nothing  “groundbreaking”  in  this  movie. 
This  can  be  seen  as  verging  on  a negative  comment.  In  the  same  paragraph,  a suggestion  is  also 
made  that  the  film  is  “affecting  without  being  overtly  manipulative.”  In  other  words,  the  film  is 
manipulative  to  a degree  but  not  to  a fault. 

10.  According  to  the  review,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a “mathematical  expert”  to  appreciate  the  film. 
Berardinelli  also  goes  on  to  suggest  that  “left-brained”  viewers  may  relate  better  to  Nash  than 
“right-brainers.”  If  you’re  confused  by  this  statement,  review  the  brain  theory  information  provided 
on  page  85  of  Module  3.  The  bottom  line,  however,  is  that  according  to  the  reviewer,  anyone  can 
enjoy  this  movie. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Lists  will,  of  course,  vary.  Does  your  list  contain  only  recent  movies,  or  are  there  some  that  you 
viewed  a long  time  ago?  Are  the  movies  on  your  list  similar  in  type,  or  do  you  have  a variety? 

2.  a.  and  b.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  you  like  a particular  movie  because  it  has  a 

compelling  plot  or  memorable  characters.  Did  it  communicate  a special  message  to  you? 
Maybe  you  favour  a certain  movie  because  it  stars  a particular  actor.  Did  you  list  any 
movie  as  your  favourite  because  of  the  camera  work,  the  sound  effects  or  music,  or  the 
special  visual  effects? 

3.  a.  to  h.  Responses  will  depend  on  the  movie  you  chose.  Were  you  able  to  answer  all  of  the 

questions?  Can  you  see  the  similarity  between  the  elements  of  a story  and  the  literary 
aspects  of  the  movie? 

4.  a.  to  c.  While  you  probably  recognize  that  actors  and  acting  are  important  parts  of  a film,  you 

may  not  be  aware  that  other  dramatic  elements— such  as  costumes,  make-up,  and  sets— 
also  contribute  to  the  meaning  of  a film.  Details  of  costumes,  make-up,  and  sets  may 
provide  information  about  characters,  time,  and  place.  As  in  a live  play,  dialogue  also 
gives  information  to  the  audience. 
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5.  It  is  unlikely  that  you  can  recall  examples  from  your  favourite  movies  to  illustrate  each  of  the  terms 
from  the  list,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  cinematic  aspects  stand  out.  Perhaps  there  were  special 
visual  effects  that  were  unique  or  the  camera  work  was  very  effective.  Were  the  music  and  sound 
effects  especially  noteworthy?  What  about  the  editing?  How  were  transitions  done? 

Following  is  one  student’s  response  to  this  question. 

One  of  my  favourite  movies  is  E.T.  the  Extra-Terrestrial.  After  going  through  the  information  on 
the  cinematic  elements  of  movies,  I viewed  E.T.  again.  I discovered  that  most  of  the  elements 
discussed  were  in  the  opening  scene.  For  instance,  at  the  very  beginning,  when  E.T.  explores  the 
forest,  the  music  is  quiet  and  mysterious.  It  sets  the  mood.  There  is  a feeling  of  mystery  and 
wonder.  A lot  of  dissolves  are  used  for  transitions.  When  the  people  come  on  the  scene,  the 
photography,  editing,  music,  and  sound  effects  all  change  abruptly.  A different  tone  is 
established. 

6.  Were  you  able  to  identify  the  cinematic  elements  listed  in  the  ads  you  viewed?  Did  any  of  the  ads 
stand  out  because  of  the  photography  or  visual  effects?  Were  you  able  to  identify  scenes  that  you 
now  realize  had  effective  editing?  Did  any  of  the  ads  have  interesting  sound  effects  or  music? 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  Did  you  find  the  IMDb  website  helpful  or  interesting?  It  is  useful  for  gathering  up-to-date  and 
complete  information  on  films.  You  can  find  reviews  by  following  the  “External  Reviews”  links.  Did 
you  also  check  out  the  “Trivia”  or  “Goofs”  links? 

2.  If  you’re  using  the  IMDb  website,  the  opening  screen  for  your  movie  will  identify  the  genres  that 
apply  to  your  choice.  Note  that  most  movies  are  classified  by  two  or  more  different  genre  categories. 
This  reflects  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pigeonhole  a film  into  a specific  genre  heading. 
Most  reviewers  will  refer  to  the  genre  because  it  is  important  to  base  an  opinion  or  evaluation  on  a 
comparison  with  other  works  in  the  same  genre. 

3.  Most  professional  reviewers  are  careful  not  to  reveal  important  details  that  give  away  the  ending. 
Amateur  reviewers  are  not  so  concerned.  They  may  even  warn  you  that  a “spoiler”  clue  is  about  to 
be  revealed  so  that  you  have  the  choice  whether  to  read  on  or  not. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  reviewers  may  have  nothing  good  to  say  about  certain  movies  that  flop 
or  nothing  bad  to  say  about  exceptionally  successful  movies.  You  may  have  to  read  carefully  or 
between  the  lines  in  such  one-sided  reviews. 

5.  Determining  the  audience  for  whom  a film  was  made  is  extremely  important.  If  the  film  is  excellent 
but  intended  for  a mature,  highly  educated  audience,  young  teenagers  might  not  find  much  of 
interest  in  it. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Does  the  reviewer  make  positive  as  well  as  negative  comments  about  the 
movie?  Is  the  review  overly  critical  of  the  movie?  Does  the  review  seem  too  positive?  Do  you 
suppose  that  other  reviewers  might  have  a different  opinion  of  the  movie?  It  may  be  worthwhile  to 
check  out  at  least  one  other  review  before  making  a decision  about  whether  to  watch  this  movie  or 
to  choose  another  one  to  watch. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  description  should  be  a running  commentary.  Describe  precisely  when 
the  credits  begin.  How  are  the  credits  introduced  on  the  screen?  Do  they  scroll  or  are  special  effects 
used?  The  font  style  is  sometimes  significant  in  establishing  a tone.  Pay  attention  to  the  opening 
music.  It  is  often  repeated  throughout  the  film  as  a unifying  device. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Often,  details  are  introduced  to  put  you  off  the  mark  and  to  get  you  to  form  a 
wrong  impression.  Are  there  any  details  that  you  suspect  fit  into  this  category?  If  so,  list  them. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  The  opening  sequence  will  often  include  information  about  the  setting.  It  will 
often  introduce  the  viewer  to  the  main  characters  and  their  situation.  What  information  does  the 
opening  sequence  provide  in  the  film  that  you  have  chosen  to  watch? 
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